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“TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES 
with DOCTOR SAMUEL JOHNSON” 


by JAMES BOSWELL —Dr. Johnson‘s $ E00 
Celebrated Biographer Value 


MAGINE owning a first printing from a famous manuscript that was 
lost for 163 years! Think of having the first edition ever made from 

a priceless old notebook, searched for by collectors and scholars for the 
best part of two centuries! Only in 1930, through chance discovery in 
an ancient croquet box, did a favored few have their first peep at the 
original version of this great classic, written in 1773. The literary world 
has eagerly awaited publication of this mysterious manuscript, now ready. 


When James Boswell, ardent disciple and biographer of Samuel Johnson conducted 
the learned doctor on a tour of Scotland and the Hebrides Islands, Boswell kept a 
diary of their adventures. But so daringly intimate were his notes that fully one- 
third was crossed out for the only printings the world has known to date. Yet 
these crossed-out notes are the best and spiciest part of THE JOURNAL OF A 
TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES, called by Professor Pottle of Yale, editor of the new 
unexpurgated edition, ‘one of the most indiscreet books ever given to the world.” 


Other recently discovered Boswell papers sold in a limited edition of 550 copies 
for $900. But the Literary Guild chooses to make the greatest of alli—THE 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES—available to many by offering 
this beautiful first edition (443 pages, regular retail value $5.00) FREE if you 
oin the Literary Guild now. This is certain to become in time a valuable col- 
ector’s item. It is probably the finest gift the Guild has ever offered. To make 
sure of your copy, act at once. 


GUILD MEMBERSHIP IS FREE 


The Guild provides the most complete, economical and convenient 
book service in the country. It selects for your choice each month A page of the long-l 
two outstanding new books before publication—the best new fiction manuscript in wh 


NOW! 


and the best new non-fiction. You may take either one or both—or much amusing maf 

Two SELECTIONS no book at all in any particular month, if you so desire. ‘““‘Wings” rial, once crossed out 

—a sparkling, illustrated little journal—is sent free each month indiscreet and inde 

2 Each Month to Choose From to members of the Guild. In this magazine, descriptions are cate, is now resto 
of the Guild current book selections and recommendations. for the first time. 
A The Guild now offers members their choice of t is a guide to the best reading and is invaluable to anyone : 

two selections each month—the best new fiction to wage to png contains 

-ficti the forthcoming selections made by the itors, and a description of the authors, 
as several illustrations pertinent to the books. 

Each of the two monthly selections is of uniformly The magazine is sent to members one month in advance so they may decide beforeh 
high quality but represents a different type of read- whether or not one or both of the selected books will be to their liking. 

ing so members can choose the book that has the If you want one of the Guild selections for the month, you pay only $2.00 for it (plus 
greater interest to them. The value of each Guild few cents carrying charges) regardless of the retail price. Or you may have both for # 

. (The regular prices of Guild selections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) If you do not ® 

selection ranges from $2.50 to $5.00, but because the either of the Guild selections then you may take your choice from thirty other outstant 

Guild can offer a contract to the publisher fora large books recommended each month by the Guild, or the Guild will deliver postage prep 
quantity, the Guild price is neve- more than $2.00. any other book in print you wish at the publisher’s price. However, if you do not¥ 


ts any book that month, you are not obligated to take any. You may buy as few as 10 


books within a year to enjoy all advantages of membership. 


aa 
FREE: “‘Tour to the Hebrides’’ YOU SAVE UP TO 50% Free “Bonus Books” Twice a’ 
: Remember, Guild savings are not merely frac- This popular new BONUS ple» gives & 
The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 11NW. tional savings. When Sew can get a $3.00, sands of Guild members an ad titional Pf 
244 Madison Avenue, New York. $4.00, or $5.00 book for only $2.00, your book beekovery sia monthe ABSOLU i EL a 
a erary Amer’ bills are cut in half, and you can afford to buy u etails of this special pla» 
‘ati more books this way than under any other plan. to you upon enrollment. 


other membership privileges. It is underst that I will purchase a 
minimum of four books through the Literary Guild within a year—either 
Guild Selections or any other books of my choice—and you guarantee to 
protect me against any increase in price of Guild selections during this 
time. In consideration of this agreement you will send me at once, FREE, 
a copy of Boswell’s ‘“Tour to the Hebrides,”” complete and idged. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW e = Send No Mone 


Remember: You buy only the books you want, and you may accept as few as four books & ¥ 
The Guild service starts as soon as you send the coupon. Our present special offer, al ’ 
“Tour to the Hebrides” absolutely free. This book comes to you at once together wi 


= formation about the Guild Service and special savings. 

Address 

City State 
Cee subscribers write direct to the Literary Guild in Canada, 388 MAI L TH } 4s C Oo U PO IN TODAY 


Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
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First Pictures Details About the 


NEW PLYMOUTH 


THE BIGGEST, ROOMIEST PLYMOUTH EVER BUILT_ New Sound-proofing of Steel Roof and Floor Shuts 
Out Road Noises_ New Safety Interior_ Entire body Pillowed on Live Rubber Eliminates Vibration and Rumble 
—New Airplane-type Shock-Absorbers— New “Hushed Ride” _ Tests Show 18 to 24 Miles Per Gallon of Gas. 


that Plymouth gives 
you Better Engineering, a 
Materials and 4 
Workmanship than 
any other 4 
ALL STEEL! Solid steel top. . SAFETY INTERIOR—Nothing Low-Priced Car! AMAZINGLY BIG... rear seats are2% 
sides, doors, fleers...andall protredes on instrument panel inches wider...front seats, 3 inches 


reinforcing. . . for safety! .--alldetails designed for safety! .--more head and leg room, too. 
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it (plus 

GREATES valueinall rear axle, formerly used in 

Plymouth costly cars... famousF1 ting 

not history... great new features: _ Power engine 

— Look: the new Safety Inte- EASY TO BUY! Terms as low MON EY! 
rior ...new Scientific Sound- as $25 a month offered by bi 

Yee Proofing ... new Rubber Body Commercial Credit Company 

ives Mountings -new Airplane- through Chrysler, De Soto or the low 

type shock-absorbers.. -anew Dodge dealers. PLlyMouTH you 


be “Hushed Ride”... -new Hypoid DIVISIONOFCHRYSLER CORP. 


PLYMOUTH 


oil, tires and upkeep. 
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youve ever known 


J UST imagine a winterland where 
the sun always shiries—where skies 
are blue and life is happier. That's 
Tucson—the sunniest spot in the 
colorful old Southwest. 


NEW LIFE 


Relax hour after hour in 
natural health-giving 
ultra-violet rays. Soothe 


frayed ne nerves —renew the tired body. Get 
a golden winter suntan. Be happy. 


NEW SPORTS 


Enjoy real western ranch 


life with broncho bust- 


branding, riding on 


bridle athe i in the golden desert, barbecues 


ing, 


at sundown, every outdoor sport at its best. 


NEW SCENERY 


See ancient missions. In- 


dian Picture Rocks, vast 


cactus deserts, strange 
caves, historic ruins, nearby Old Mexico, 


FACILITIES 


There are ample accom- 


modations at hotels, 


apartment houses, guest 


ranches, and sanatoria. Fine schools, too— 
kindergarten through University. So bring 
the children. Best of all, a Tucson sojourn 


costs very little. Come and see. 


TUCSON 


Write or mail coupon today for complete information 
including air, rail, and highway particulars ; accom- 
modation and rate data. This non-profit civic club 
renders personal service without obligation, 


r-MAIL THIS-———— 


| 1644-B Rialto Bldg., Tucson 
me your new illustrated booklet “New 


ar7 Life in the Land of Sunshine.” | 


1 Name. 


Address. 
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Editorial and Executive 
Departments: 


COVER: Idle Ships and Idle Men—San Fran- 
cisco (see page 11). Universal Newsreel from 


Subscription Prices: 
United States, its Posses- 


Soibelman. 

Rockefeller Center, Illustrations transmitted by telephone are by sions, and Canada: One 
1270 Sixth wre, Wide World Wired Photo process. Year, $4; Two_ Years, 
New York, Page $6: 10c a copy. Foreign: 
President: ABROAD One Year, $5; Two 

Thomas J. C. Martyn ARTS (Art, Music) Years, $8. 

F. DuSossoit Duke BUSINESS © 48 quired for change of ad- 
Treasurer and Business = dress; please give old and 
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F. D. Pratt SCIENCE and MEDICINE . . 45 «abroad without extra 
SIDESHOW ..... @ Charge by giving two 
Publication Office: SPORT. weeks’ advance notice of 

Dayton, Ohio. TRANSITION... 28 itinerary. 


ARAB BASKETBALL: In your issue of 
Oct. 3, under Education, you credit me with 
introducing basketball into Egypt and with 
writing the first basketball rule book in 
Arabic. The fact is that I was only one of 
several who cooperated in promoting the 
sport in its early days in Egypt, the active 
direction of the basketball league and the 
editing of the rule book having been done by 
Mr. G. M. Tamblyn, the physical director of 
the Y. M. C. A. in Cairo and now secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A. at Rutherford, N. J. 

Witiiam A, Eppy 


President's Office 
Hobart College 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Editorial Note: Two releases from the Hobart 
College News Bureau—one dated Jan. 5, the other 
Sept. 24—-stated that Dr. Eddy “‘introduced basket- 
ball into the Nile Valley’ and “wrote the first and only 


basketball rule book in Arabic.”’ 


SPAIN: I would be much obliged if you 
could answer the following questions: 

1-—Approximately what percentage of the 
Spanish insurgent forces is composed of 
Moorish auxiliaries and Foreign Legionaires ? 

2—One hears that the Spanish Government 
was elected by 85 per cent of the voters. 
Does this mean that 85 per cent of the voters 
voted for the Left parties or that 85 per cent 


cast their votes for all parties? If the latter 
case is true, just what percentage did vote 
Left? 

I am well aware that accurate answers to 
these questions are not likely available, but 
J] am sure you can supply me with the most 
dependable approximations available. 

H. CHANDLER ELL10711 

University of Toronto, 

Toronto, Canada 


Editorial Note: Army: At the start of the civil 
war, Franco commanded approximately 40,000 trained 


men: Moors, 20,000; Foreign Legion, 10,000; regu- 
lar army, 10,000; plus an unknown quantity of irregu- 
lars (Fascists, Carlists, etc.), and the majority of avia- 


tion oficers. Some regular army units stuck by Madrid; 
most of the Red forces consisted of untrained patriots, 
ied by inexperienced leaders. 

Votes: In 1936, 85 per cent of Spain's electorate cast 
ballots, giving the Popular Front a 10 per cent major- 
ity. In the record 1933 poll (close to 90 per cent), in 
which women voted for the first time, the Whites also 
won a 10 per cent majority. 

Because of Spain’s peculiar electoral laws—‘‘evils” 
Franco has sworn to abolish—the victorious party in 
cach instance elected two-thirds of the Chamber. (For 
consistently Red regions in Spain, refer to News- 
Week's Oct. 24 map; adding city of Madrid to striped 
sections.) 


CATCHING UP: Referring to your com- 
ment on Wells’s “Anatomy” (issue Oct. 3, 
pages 31 and 32), why do you say: “Wells is 
still thinking in terms of 1914, and the world 


Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 200.000 


* Subscribe for NEWS-WEEK x 


. Accurate, Unbiased News in word and picture 


F.D. Pratt, CirculationMgr.. NEWS-WEEK, 1270 6th Ave., New York 
Please enter my subscription for NEWS-WEEK for [] 1 year, $4: 


[] 2 years, $6. Send me a bill 


My remittance is enclosed 


Add $1 per year for foreign postage, no extra charge for Canada. 
New subscripiion Renewed Subscription 


Name. 


Address 
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“WE WILL EARN SAVING 


BY ALWAYS 
DRIVING 


ES. We’re buying a new car this 
year—taking delivery right af- 
ter the 1937 Automobile Show. It’s 
the best we’ve ever owned — best 
looking, best riding, by far the safest. 
“And we’re so proud of it that we 
are going to drive more carefully 
than ever. No more ‘taking chances’. 
No accident horrors for us. 


“Insurance? We have complete 
protection with Liberty Mutual—the 
company which insures careful driv- 
ers only and returns the savings to 
them in cash dividends.” 


The above story is typical—explains 
why more than 130,000 careful driv- 
ers have turned to Liberty Mutual 
for safe car insurance at low cost. 
Liberty Mutual has reduced the 
cost of car insurance by two funda- 
mental management economies: care- 
ful selection of policyholders, which 
means fewer accident losses to pay; 
direct dealing, which saves high sell- 
ing costs. The savings are returned 
to policyholders in cash dividends, 
which have always been 20% of pre- 
miums—every year for 24 years. 


LIBERTY 


CAREFULLY” 


HOW YOU CAN SAVE MONEY ON CAR INSURANCE 


OUR 1937 CAR INSURANCE 


Liberty Mutual has assets of 
$43,214,946; liabilitiesof $34,311,680; 
surplus funds, including investment 
and contingency reserves of 
$8,903,266 (June 30, 1936). Cash 
dividends of more than $50,000,000 
have been returned to policyholders 
since 1912. 

Branch offices in 63 cities from 
coast to coast, more than 400 claims 
adjusters and attorneys all over 
America, assure you of prompt, 
skilled service wherever you may be 
touring. 


31 St. James Avenue, Boston 
Nation-wide service 


LIBERTY MUTUAL also writes Workmen’s Compensation, General Liability, Burglary and 
Robbery, Personal Accident, Forgery and Fidelity Bonds for manufacturers, merchants and 
individuals. All forms of Fire Insurance written through United Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


SEND FOR THIS 
IMPORTANT BOOKLET 


Regardless of whether or not you buy a new 
car at the 1937 Automobile Shows—you are 
cordially invited to send for this new booklet 
—*“Ts the Cost of Car Insurance Too High?” 
Tt contains an unusually frank explanation 
of the whole subject of car insurance—tells 
how Liberty Mutual’s direct-dealing, careful 
underwriting plan has 
enabled good drivers 
to secure protection in 
one of the largest and 
strongest insurance 
companies in America 
at asubstantial saving. 
Mail the coupon below 
for your copy. No 
obligation. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
31 St. James Avenue, Boston, Mass. N.W. 11-44 


Without obligation, please send me free booklet 
which shows exactly how much careful drivers 
can save on car insurance; also facts about your 
convenient Deferred Payment Plan for responsible 
car-owners. 


Business address 


Town where car is kept. 


Body Type Model No. Year 
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NEWS-WEEK 


THOUGH WOMEN CALL IT 


MEN WHO SMOKE A LOT 
WELCOME IT 


ALK to the men who smoke a 

lot... watch the men in pull- 
mans ... you will find that most of 
them use Listerine Tooth Paste— 
the tooth paste that’s all tooth paste 
made by the makers of Listerine. 
They have probably been told about 
it by their wives, who call this un- 
usual tooth paste a beauty bath for 
the teeth. 


SPECIAL FORMULA 


In Listerine Tooth Paste is a special 
and exclusive combination of cleans- 


OTH 


A TONIC FOR THE GUMS 


WHEN USED WITH MASSAGE | 


LISTER 
| To INE| 


ers—held in exact balance for per- 
fect cleansing. They are neither too 
hard nor too soft—just right. Hard 
enough to remove deposits, stains, 


and bacteria from the enamel, but - 


not hard enough to injure the pre- 
cious enamel itself. Excessive 
smokers find it especially beneficial. 


Blended with these cleansers are 
delightful fruit essences which leave 
the mouth clean as a whistle. A two 
weeks trial will convince you. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


More than / POUND 


November 14, 1936 
has caught up”? Goethe already saig. 
“Unser Zeiten schwer.Geheimnis zwischen 
Uebereilung und Versaeumnis liegt.” (“The 
difficult secret of our times-lies between rash- 
ness and neglect.’’) 

That was “condensed,” and since \r. 
Wells still finds a market for a 58,300-word 
explanation I do not believe the world has 
caught up!!! 

Karu 

Guatemala 


COVER: My husband and [ are enthusiastic 
amateur photographers and we were much 
impressed by the stunning cover picture yoy 
ran this week of President Roosevelt. | don’t 
think I have seen anywhere so good a like- 
ness. Can you tell me who the photographer 
was and if it was done with a candid camera, 
and if so, if he used a telescope lens to vet 
this result ? 


MICHELE DonNNELLy 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Editorial Note: The picture of the President was 
taken by Pat Terry, News-WEEK staf} photographer, 
at the rededication of the Statue of Liberty. He used a 
4 x 5 Speed Graphic fitted with a Kalart synchronized 
range finder. The lens was a 13.5 c.m., {:4.5 Zeiss 
Tessar. Terry snapped the picture at a distance of 
about 20 feet. 


FOOTBALL: Hats off to News-Weexk for 
its candid comment upon the weird officiat- 
ing in the Dartmouth-Yale game! [Novy. 7 
issue.] You have the cordial approval of all 
true sportsmen in the land. 

J. M. M. Curtis 


Hanover, N. H. 


BALAKLAVA: Might I quote from vour 
article “SCREEN: Hollywood Renovates 
History Inspired by Tennyson” (by the way 
do you mean Hollywood or the history was 
inspired by Tennyson?): “The version . 
may make scholarly Englishmen write let- 
ters to The Times but apocryphal as it is, an 
emotional reason for the charge makes a lit- 
tle sense ; the historical lack of motive makes 
none.” [News-WEEK, Oct. 31.] 

If you will recall, during the Battle of 
Balaklava, the Light Brigade under Lord 
Cardigan was separated from the rest of the 
action by some high ground. The Russians 
attacked entirely out of view of the Light 
Brigade on the other side of this high ground. 
When they were beaten off by the 93rd High- 
landers and by the charge of Scarlett’s heavy 
brigade, they had to retreat within a quarter 
of a mile of the Light Brigade as they went 
through a gap in the heights and came into 
the view of Lord Cardigan. 

Lord Cardigan made a fatal error here 
when he failed to see his great opportunity 
and charge the demoralized and retreating 
Russian cavalry. Major Morris (maybe here 
was the inspiration of Warner’s version) 
pleaded with Lord Cardigan to charge. Car- 
digan replied that his orders from the di- 
visional General, Lord Lucan, were to re- 
main strictly on the defensive. Major Mor- 
ris then pleaded with Lord Cardigan to let 
him take his own regiment, the 17th Lancers 
and charge. This request was also refused. 

Lord Raglan, the British Commander-in- 
Chief, saw what was happening from an ad- 
mirable position viewing both sides of the 
heights. He saw that as the Russians were 
retreating from the heights they were (is 
mantling the guns from the redoubts there 
and were dragging them away. He sent Cap- 
tain Nolan with a written message to Lord 
Lucan; the message read: “. . . the cavalry 
to advance rapidly to the front and prevent 
the enemy from carrying off the guns.” : 

Lord Lucan Was. on lower ground than his 
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If you pay more than this new 1937 
Studebaker President’s price, you may 
get some unnecessary massiveness for 
your money in the other four first flight 
1937 cars. But that’s about all you’ll 
get to justify the extra expenditure. 

- © You won’t get finer construction than 
the President’s expert Studebaker 
crafts:aanship. And you certainly won’t 
be able to excel the impeccably smart 
styling and appointments with which 


THE 1937 


STUDEBAKER PRESIDENT 


Helen Dryden has graced the interiors 
of this leader of the 1937 Studebaker 
line. e But if there’s one thing more 
than another about this 1937 Stude- 
baker President that wins the heart of 
the man or woman who has a respect 
for the utility of money, it’s the almost 
incredible economy of its operation. 

e The world’s only car (except the 
Studebaker Dictator) that offers the 
dual economy of the sensational new 


125 Inch Wheelbase AMERICA’S SPOTLIGHT 


Fram oil cleaner and the gas-saving 
automatic overdrive. e The President’s 
beautifully air-curved solid steel body 
has a paint finish twelve coats deep. 
Its doors close tightly without 
slamming, thanks to exclusive rattle- 
proof rotary door locks. e And 
payments out of income are very 
moderate through the Studebaker C.L.T. 
budget plan. $965 and up at factory. 
‘Dictator Models as low as $665.) 


CAR 1s Froucpower 
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IN THE 


| MELTING 
POT 


Cross the Atlantic This 
Week for Fifteen Cents 


And see for yourself 


BEHIND THE SCENES 
News Review, Britain’s First Weekly 
Newsmagazine, takes you behind the 
scenes in the world’s capitals. 


UNBIASED 


It gives you a clear, unbiased picture 
of vital events now shaping on the 
other side of the Atlantic—as European 
observers see them. A whole con- 
tinent is being remoulded. 


SPOTLIGHT 


News Review throws the spotlight on 
the men and women behind the news. 
Meet them this week in this sparkling, 
vivid British newsmagazine. 


To any reader of “‘ News Week” the 
publishers will gladly send a Free 
Specimen Copy on application to 
“News Review,” 48, Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 4, England. 


THE KING 


Of especial interest to all Americans 
is News Review’s revealing weekly 
article on His Majesty King Edward 
and other members of the British 
Royal Family, written from head- 
quarters almost on the threshold of 
Buckingham Palace itself. 


“ News Review” is obtainable, price 15 
cents weekly, from the International News 
Company, 131 Varick Street, New York, 
from any I.N.C. news-stand. 


NEWS 


Britain's First Weekly Newsmagazine 


NEWS-WEEK 


commander and could not see the guns nor 
what was happening to them and thus did 
not understand the order. Lord Lucan saw 
the Russians down the valley with their bat- 
teries and thought that these were the guns. 
Captain Nolan, irritated by the delay, broke 
in: “Lord Raglan orders that the cavalry 
should attack immediately.” Lucan asked 
where and Nolan waved toward the heights: 
“There, my lord, is your enemy; there are 
your guns.” As the heights were also down 
the valley, Lucan was more confused than 
ever, As the Light Brigade started to move 
down the valley, Nolan rode across its front 
waving at the heights and gesturing franti- 
cally ; a Russian shell stopped him before he 
could make good the error. Lord Lucan al- 
ready had told Cardigan to move down the 
valley and, with Nolan dead, Cardigan led 
his men forward in their immortal charge. 
Tennyson's accusation, “Someone had blun- 
dered,” was correct. The fault lies divided 
among Nolan, Lucan, and Cardigan. 

In saying that 478 Lancers were killed “in 
that charge, I think that you overstate. The 
brigade consisted of the 17th Lancers, 13 
Light Dragoons, and three Hussar Regiments. 
Surely. not. so many casualties for the Lan- 
cers! I wonder if Chukoti is in reality 
Cawnpore; the massacre there though took 
place in 1857, three years after Balaklava, so 
I guess I have guessed wrong. 

Tuomas CARMICHAEL 


Lawrenceville, N. J. 


FUNERAL COSTS: The funeral profession 
recognizes your attempt to be fair in your 
article, Funerals, Oct. 24. It is to be re- 
gretted that your writer did not have before 
him or did not himself make an analysis of 
the Gebhart study of funeral costs. Such an 
analysis would have made it doubtful whether 
his study is, as your writer termed it, “prob- 
ably the most authoritative impartial survey 
to date.” 


With about 1,400,000 deaths annually in 
the United States one can scarcely regard 
data on 15,000 funerals, which is the total of 
the four groups studied by Mr. Gebhart, as a 
serious study. His four groups are highly se- 
lective ; comprising, first, those with sufficient 
means to leave probated estates; second, 
those with sufficient regard for appropriate 
funerals to insure against that expense ; third, 
war veterans for whom a Federal allowance 
of: $100 is given; and, fourth, pensionable 
widows in New York. 

Naturally the average price would be much 
larger than for the population as a whole, and 
it turns out that the average for industrial 
policyholders, $363, is almost exactly double 
the general average, $183, ascertained by the 
Funeral Service Industry Code Authority for 
1934. The code study is based on 155,191 
funerals, against 7,871 for the Gebhart in- 
surance study.. Similarly, the estimated 
$280,000,000 spent for funerals in 1935, when 
there were roughly 1,400,000 deaths, aver- 
ages to $200, which is another check on the 
accuracy of the two studies. ... 


J. J. Currie 
Secretary 


Institute for Mortuary Research 
Chicago, 


ALTERED ALTAR: When commenting on 
Minnesota in your “Football Outline’ (Oct. 
31), you say: “Purdue became 21st sacrifice 
on victory alter.” You'd become a sacrifice 
on a spelling teécher’s alter if you went to 
the sam schul I did, 


Jutius Mims 


Fort Benning, Ga. 
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SIDESHOW 


Ir Att Depenps: A sign near the 
Ayer, Mass., railroad station advises 
travelers: “Your journey’s success de- 
pends upon your appearance. Suits 
pressed while you wait around the cor- 
ner.” 


Remorse: A Los Angeles bandit de- 
manded money from Vincent Marcola, 
When he received only 80 cents, the 
robber slugged his victim and broke his 
glasses. Then he apologized and hand- 
ed Marcola $2 to repair the damage. 

OPERATION: In Atlanta, Ga., Lewis 
Trammell was stabbed in the abdomen. 
At the hospital, doctors discovered that 
the Negro’s assailant had performed 
the first accidental appendectomy on 
record. They lifted out the severed or- 
gan and sewed up the patient. 

Law Dicest: A Tulsa, Okla., prose- 
cutor told the court the law permitted 
officers to varry guns only when on 
duty. W. G. Moffitt, defense counsel, 
swore he would eat the law if the 
prosecutor could produce it. The prose- 
cutor produced. Moffitt ate. 

Tuc: Capt. H. L. Debauns reported 
that a 1,200-pound devilfish had swal- 
lowed the anchor of his fishing boat in 
Mississippi Sound. Acute indigestion 
angered the fish. In five hours he hauled 
the boat twenty miles, and finally 
coughed up his metallic meal. 

DovusBLe Exposure: In a New York 
subway, Abraham Gurevitch flashed a 
detective’s badge on Joseph Downey, 
accused him of loitering, and offered to 
forget it for $5. Downey was unim- 
pressed. He showed a genuine badge 
and arrested Gurevitch. 


CONFESSION: William Robbins walked 
into a San Francisco police station and 
confessed he had just killed his wife. A 
squad car rushed him back to his home, 
but they found Mrs. Robbins unharmed. 
“I must have missed her,” said Rob- 
bins. 


Mystery: Mrs. Delphine Perry of 
New York awoke at 4 A.M. and fothd 
her 4-year-old son’s crib empty. With 
her husband she drove to a police sta- 
tion to report the kidnaping. Detectives 
searched the house but found no clues. 
In desperation they examined the car 
in which the Perrys had ridden to the 
station house. Under a blanket on the 
rear seat was the boy, who had walked 
in his sleep. 


PRACTICE: Howard Swindell looted a 
University of Southern California fra- 
ternity house and began making his 
getaway. After a half-block sprint, he 
was caught—by Harold Smallwood, na- 
tional 400-meter champion. 


ALTAR-BouNnD: In Massachusetts 
State prison, Joseph Treboski refused 
his own parole. He didn’t want to leave, 
he said, because he made good money 
selling the altars he built in the jail’s 
workshop. 
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The Tip-off on Tea Flavor... 


The gleam of Aluminum Foil is the sign of fully 
protected flavor. 

Fine teas are wrapped in pure Aluminum Foil to 
keep out the enemies of freshness. Aluminum Foil 
stops air and moisture. Light cannot penetrate. 

Aluminum Foil is a clean metal fence to the foes 
of flavor. It is a thin but solid sheet of the same 
pure, Friendly-to-Food Aluminum you use in 
your kitchen. 

Regard Aluminum Foil as your shopping guide. 
Its sparkle is the maker’s way of assuring you, 
instantly, that he has given his product the finest 
protection that science can devise. 

Alcoa Aluminum Foil has long been recognized 
as the standard by leading packers. They know 
that the perfection of Alcoa Aluminum Foil as- 
sures you the utmost protection of the quality 
of their products. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, 2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“It’s Navy’s ball on Army’s six-yard line. Darkness is creeping over Phila- 
delphia’s Municipal Stadium as the teams line up . . .” In the blazing sunlight of 
a Hawaiian morning, West Point graduates chant “Hold that Line” as Philco brings 


a short-wave broadcast of the game. “We want a touchdown!” roars a hopeful 


gathering of Naval officers in Shanghai . . . where it is already Sunday. All over America Philco 
radio transforms millions of living-rooms into seats on the fifty-yard line . . . brings the shrill blast 


i) 


of the referee’s whistle . . . the honk of the umpire’s horn to excited listeners. Just as the Philco 
Foreign Tuning System enables Americans overseas to enjoy programs from home .. . it makes re. 
ception of foreign stations in the United States simpler, more dependable. Foreign short-wave 
stations are named, located, spread farther apart on the Spread-Band Dial! And with Philco Auto- 


matic Tuning you get perfect tuning of favorite American stations with a flick of your fingers! 


Of 


The Philco Foreign Tuning System enables you to tune for- 
eign stations by name! Berlin... London... Paris... Japan... 
and a host of other foreign stations are named, located and spread \ ws Z 
six times farther apart on the Philco Spread-Band Dial? .And by 
automatically tuning the Philco High-Efficiency Aerial as you. tune 
the set... the Philco Foreign Tuning System: more than doubles the 


number of overseas stations you can get and enjry. See the classified PHILCO 116X DeLUXE* 
telephone directory for your Philco Dealer. Buy, if you choose,on § Aatomatic Tuning of favorite American stations! Like dialing a 
the Philco Commercial Credit Easy Payment Plan. - telephone... but quicker and easier. One twirl of a dial tunes the 
stations you want with unfailing precision. True High-Fidelit) 
@ Tone ... with “boom” eliminated by Acoustic Clarifiers . . . and 
Dp ae x O every note brought up to ear level by the famous Philco Inclined 
Sounding Board. Five Spread-Band Tuning Ranges cover all 


Musil, that’s interesting in the air at home and abroad. $195 (Less Acrial) 
Y Kuallly *Sold only with Philco High-Efficiency Aerial 
PHILCO REPLACEMENT TUBES IMPROVE THE PERFORMANCE to insure greatest foreign reception. 


OF ANY RADIO... SPECIFY A PHILCO FOR YOUR AUTOMOBILE FIFTY-TWO MODELS $20 TO $600 
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SP AIN: Franco Besieges ‘Most Excellent City of Madrid’; 


Red Premier ee Gold, Sets Up Government on the ae 


A statue of Christ, on a high pillar, 
surmounted the Hill of the Angels. It 
marked the heart of Spain—the coun- 
try’s exact geographical center, 5 miles 
south of Madrid. 

Soon after the Nationalist uprising 
proke in mid-July, fanatical Red gun- 
ners blasted the sacred effigy e its 
pedestal. 

Last week, dark wings whistled over 
the spot. Sky. torpedoes blasted the 
Reds off Angels’ Hill. 

Up its slopes, Legionaires stormed 
what remained of the defenders’ general 
field headquarters. 

From its crest, eager-eyed Moors 
viewed the city out of which, 853 years 
ago, Alfonso VI had driven their fore- 
fathers. 


Dictator Francisco Franco’s 
“blackbirds” —a hasty coat of black hid 
foreign labels on some of the Fascist 
planes—flew on to Madrid. 

Into tree-lined Avenidas and Paseos, 
and the narrower streets of the north- 
eastern Red belt, the pilots showered 
pamphlets calling on the capital to sur- 
render: they pointed out the futility of 
further loss of life and property. 

Sixteen weeks of. civil war already 
had cost Spain {a French Government 
estimate]: 

Killed in action, 50,000. 

Executed by firing squads, massacred 
by mobs or otherwise slain, 150,000. 

Loss in national exports: $28,600,000. 
Spain’s 900 merchant ships (1,200,000 
tons) lay idle. 


PICTURES INC, 


INTERNATIONAL 


Franco’s Legionaires neared the end of a long highway 


Monthly coal production (chiefly in 
Asturias) dwindled to “a few thousand 
tons” from the 500,000 average for the 
six months preceding July. 

Of 56,000,000 arable acres, more than 
half remained untended. 

Total losses in trade and property, 
$2,600,000 ,000. 


Last Days: Premier Francisco Largo 
Caballero paid no heed to the air 
ultimatum. Instead, Spain’s might- 
have-been Lenin launched a grandstand 
counterattack in which ill-piloted planes 
and obsolete Russian tanks proved as 
worthless as the desperate, half-trained 
anarchist troopers. 

Thursday, Gen. Jose Varela, com- 
manding the main White column, set a 
6-inch battery in a stubble field 11 miles 
from the capital. At 9:20 P.M. he 
ordered “Fire!” and a four-day bar- 
rage began. 

Simultaneously, Black bombers hur- 
tled on the city. Red planes attempted 
to fight them off until Franco’s infantry 
captured Getafe, which is the terminus 
of Spain’s air traffic, and Quatro Vientos 
(Four Winds), principal military aig- 
port. 

Friday, the capital’s population ceased 
to hear the powerful Campamento 
radio station, which a few days before 
had been broadcasting victory bul- 
letins. They heard instead the insistent 
cry of sirens, warning of repeated air 
raids; the constant boom, whine, and 
blast of shells; and, nearer and nearer, 
the monkey chatter of rifles and ma- 
chine guns. 

The government issued a statement: 
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a new set of city authorities, police, and technicians 
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“We must tell you the truth . . . the 
enemy is at our gates...” 

That evening a motorcade drew up 
before the massive War Ministry. At 
6:15 a short, heavy man in black de. 
scended the marble staircase. A re. 
porter recognized Caballero—the Req 
government’s brain and heart, who had 
sworn to die before deserting Madrid, 

Had he any statement for the press? 

“Nada—nothing.” 

Caballero and fifteen aides entereg 
the waiting cars. Next day the Pre. 
mier set up his government at Valen- 
cia on the Mediterranean—190 miles 
from Franco’s artillery and 180 from 
contemptuous, independent Barcelona, 
where President Manuel Azana scurried 
to cover three weeks ago. 

Sunday and Monday the artillery and 
air bombardment continued. Crazed 
refugees from outlying districts in the 
line of fire crowded central squares and 
boulevards. On the city’s edge, 35,000 
men and women fought desperately 
from house to house. Despite cool, 
systematic attacks, the Legionaires and 
Moors failed to attain their week-end 
objective: crossing the Manzanares 
River, shallow stream that forms a 
natural moat on the southwest. 

Before they could enter “the very 
noble, very loyal, very heroic, and most 
excellent city of Madrid,” they must 
capture the six Manzanares bridge- 
heads that proclaim this municipal 
motto. When they did, 150 trucks 
would parade into the capital with 
bread, dried vegetables, 10,000 patent- 
leather-hatted police, and a complete 
staff of municipal authorities and tech- 
nicians. 


‘Hope: In Paris, Spanish Ambassador 
Araquistain minimized Franco’s vic- 
tory: “The fate of Madrid ... has no 
military importance ... the war is 
only commencing...” 

He emphasized that Caballero had 
shipped the Bank of Spain’s $700,000,- 
000 gold reserve to points out of the 
Whites’ reach: “Let their creditors and 
foreign accomplices take note! They 
shall not have a single grain of the 
national gold . . . Rather, we will let it 
sink into the sea.” 

The envoy predicted that with this 
wealth, and with Catalonia as an ally, 
the government eventually would tri- 
umph. 

But even as he spoke, Catalonia sug- 
gested a peace plan. President Juan 
Casanovas came all the way from Bar- 
celona to put it before Premier Leon 
Blum. Catalonia would recognize Fran- 
co as Dictator over the rest of Spain if 
France and Great Britain recognized 
Barcelona as an independent republic. 
In return, Barcelona would outlaw com- 
munism and anarchism. 

The learned French Premier didn’t 
spend much time pondering this deli- 
cate proposal. He knew that Germany 
and Italy proposed recognizing Franco 
as Dictator the moment he captured 
Madrid. How would his powerful neigh- 
bors take the Casanovas plan? Sun- 
day, addressing leaders of his Socialist 
party, he passed the buck to Britain: 
France would abide by decisions of the 
London nonintervention committee. 
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STRIKE: A Federal Envoy of Peace Goes to Sea; 
Trouble on the Water Front Keeps Another on Duty 


The price of lemons rose in Honolulu 
last week. In Sitka, Alaska, citizens 
raged on the docks while the motorship 
Northland, besieged by striking long- 
shoremen, put out to sea with food- 
stuffs needed by the town. Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull rode through a 
hooting New York picket line, boarded 
the S. S. American Legion, and obliged. 
newspaper men with a preview of the 
forthcoming Pan-American Peace Con- 
ference at Buenos Aires. 

“There is,” said the Secretary, “a 
strong feeling of understanding prevail- 
ing throughout this hemisphere.” 

Strong feeling on the hemisphere’s 
upper coasts delayed Hull’s ship for 7 
hours 48 minutes—until officers could 
replace six striking seamen. When the 
Secretary finally sailed southward last 
week, a strike of 44,000 maritime work- 
ers had docked 300 ships, choked off 
essential food lines to Hawaii and 
Alaska, and cost shippers, shipowners, 
and idle wage earners upwards of 
$1,000,000 a day. 

On the West Coast, Seattle strikers 
balked delivery of reindeer meat, Christ- 
mas-trade toys, and Thanksgiving 
turkeys. In San Francisco, United 
States soldiers marched into strike- 
bound warehouses to remove stores for 
naval vessels. Six hundred bargemen 
plying California rivers and 6,000 ship- 
yard workers joined 39,000 longshore- 
men, seamen, and other marine union- 
ists on strike for higher wages, hours 
concessions and union control of hiring. 

Atlantic Coast insurgents boasted 
they had drawn a good half of the East 
and Gulf ports’ 33,000 seamen from 213 
ships in walk-outs with a triple ob- 
jective: wage and hour gains for them- 
selves, help for their Western brothers, 
and ouster of International Seamen’s 
Union officers. Monday Eastern own- 
ers credited strikers with only thirteen 
ships; impartial tabulations from eleven 
Atlantic-Gulf ports totaled 116. 

New Orleans police arrested 136 pick- 
ets; in Galveston and Port Arthur, 
Texas, hostile authorities bagged 88 
more. Gulf port officers were in em- 
phatic sympathy with the I.8.U.’s 
plaint that “Communists” had inspired 
the strikes. In New York, a prosecut- 
ing attorney investigated a charge that 
Reds and racketeers had invaded the 
water front, and found nothing to 


justify court action. 


The LS.U’s officers, determined to 
break walkouts called without their 
Sanction, shifted nonstriking seamen 
from port to port, in an effort to man 
deserted ships. In New York, insurgent 
seamen invoked a new Federal law for- 
bidding interstate transportation of 
strikebreakers. 

Ten days after the strikes began, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor Edward 
F. McGrady abandoned mediation in 
San Francisco and booked passage 
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Secretary Hull on the gangplank: ‘A strong feeling . . . prevails’ 


New Orleans po'ice introduced 136 strikers to Black Maria 
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aboard a plane bound for Washington. 

In the capital, the President reviewed 
the mess with his Cabinet. Shipowners 
had called upon him to intervene. The 
Commerce Department, friendly to the 
owners, thought of opening hiring halls 
for strikebreakers. 

Fresh from a campaign studded with 
bright promises to Labor, Mr. Roose- 
velt would agree to nothing smacking 
of anti-union action. Instead, Handy- 
man McGrady would remain in San 
Francisco, armed only with the word 
that the President prefers peace. 

Monday McGrady’s efforts inspired a 


_ first faint promise of peace: He “thought” 


he could bring unions and owners to- 
gether before the week was out. 


LABOR: C€.LO. Puts Its Faith 
In a Friend of the President 


In a conference room on the 36th floor 
of Pittsburgh’s Grant Building, two 
photographs hang on opposite walls. 
One portrays the bold and domineering 
face of John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America; the 
other, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Last week Lewis brooded beneath the 
likeness of his White House friend and 
waged a battle with two foes: the steel 
industry and the American Federation 
of Labor. As chairman of the Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization, he had 
summoned his lieutenants to report on 
their fight to unionize Steel, and to de- 
cide whether they should heed peace 
overtures from the federation’s hither- 
to hostile council. 

Discord soon appeared at the mahog- 
any conference table. Two C.I.0. mem- 
bers, Max Zaritsky and David  Dubin- 
sky, wanted Lewis to do as the council 
had done—appoint a committee to con- 
sider reconciliation; after such a con- 
ference, the council might remove the 
suspensions which bar ten of fourteen 
c.I.0. unions from 
the A. F. of L. con- 
vention at Tampa, 
Fla., next week. 

Lewis had insist- 
ed that the council 
lift the suspensions 
as a prelude to any 
peace talk. As 
Labor’s foremost 
Roosevelt thump- 
er, he had just sa- 
vored victory and 
heightened pres- 
tige; now he re- 
fused to truckle to 
peacemakers. 

Result: The 
C.I.0. scotched ev- 
ery move to placate 
the federation; un- 
less the A. F. of 
L.’s remaining del- 
egates reversed 
their council and 
vetoed the suspen- 
sions, C.I.0. would 
launch an_ inde- 
pendent labor move- 
ment embracing 
more than a third 


Secretary Wallace (right) to Edward 


of the Federation’s 3,050,000 members; 
Any Lewis followers who attended the 
convention would do so as individuals 
—not with the blessing of the C.I.O. 


Dubious critics had whispered lately 
that some C.I.O. members would dodge 
a final break with the federation. Al- 
ready, so the rumormongers murmured, 
C.1.0. had failed in its drive to conquer 
steel with an industrial union—one 
group for all steelworkers, rather than 
the craft-by-craft type preferred by the 
federation. Last week C.I.O. met the 
whispers with a boast: in four months 
82,315 of the steel industry’s 526,000 
wage earners had signed union cards. 


® Last week major steel companies an- 
nounced pay increases ranging from 4 
to 25 per cent (see page 51). Some 
employe bargaining groups, willing 
enough to accept company largesse, 
protested a condition tied to Steel’s 
offer: hereafter wage levels will rise 
as the Labor Department’s cost-of-liv- 
ing index rises—and fall when the in- 
dex falls. 


CROP INSURANCE: Nature and 


Farmers Discourage Secretary 


In 1887 Gov. J. L. Pennington com- 
manded his people to call down Heaven’s 
wrath upon grasshoppers infesting Da- 
kota Territory: ‘“‘Now, therefore, I ap- 
point Friday, the 4th day of May, to be 
observed as a day of fasting, humili- 
ation, and prayer...” 


Great Plains farmers still accept the 
visitations of insects and weather as pe- 
culiarities of Providence. But Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace—Presu y- 
terian by birth, Episcopalian by choice, 
and a devotee of prayer—has sought 
mundane solutions of the farm prob- 
lem—AAA, soil conservation, and now 
Federal crop insurance. Last week in 
Washington, Wallace talked with in- 


A. O’Neal: ‘It’s up to you!” 


surance executives, warehouse opera. 
tors, and farm spokesmen about ways 
to insure the farmer against every 
crop disaster from flood to drought— , 
program which might entail payments 
amounting to $2,000,000,000 in years é¢ 
widespread misfortune. 


Risks: The insurance men who 
crowded Wallace’s office had a name for 
his plan—“all-risk” insurance—anqg 
they shied from it as from a plague. 
Glad to peddle protection against spo- 
radic hazards like hail and wind, they 
knew that six ventures into broader 
farm insurance had brought failure ang 
loss. The Hartford Fire Insurance Co., 
in the most comprehensive private ex. 
periment, had paid out $1,700,000 more 
than farmers paid in. 


That and other experiences armed 
Wallace’s conferees with manifold ob- 
jections to renewed private efforts: no 
sound actuarial basis for figuring 
probable premiums and benefits exists; 
a national program would require re- 
sources beyond private means; farmers 
prosperous enough to be good risks 
would hesitate to insure, while those 
certain to be poor ones would rush to 
the bonanza; because many farmers 
average only one good crop every three 
years, premiums would be prohibitively 
high. 

The Secretary’s visitors conceded the 
government one big advantage over 
private companies: the Federal Treas- 
ury could take risks which frighten 
private enterprise. Also, freedom from 
taxes would lower government premi- 
ums. But there was a debit side: gov- 
ernment insurance might degenerate 
into a vast subsidy to farmers. 


In his flat, quiet voice, Wallace 
countered all these doubts with the idea 
he had evolved from Joseph’s advice to 
the biblical Pharaoh: save in fat years, 
pay in lean. He would deal in crops, 
not in dollars. In good years par- 
ticipating farmers would pay from one- 
to two-thirds of ex- 
cess production into 
government ware- 
houses. In _ bad 
years, the “insured” 
farmer could draw 
out enough tobring 
his salable crop to 
75 per cent of 
normal—enough to 
support himself but 
not enough to in- 
vite lackadaisical 
neglect of his fields. 
In the beginning, 
Wallace would limit 
his offer to wheat, 
corn, and cotton 
growers. 

Although ware- 
housemen  prom- 
ised to store gov- 
ernment grain at 
half the usual 12- 
cent-a-bushel year- 
ly rate, insurance 
experts thought 
Wallace had figured 
his administration 
costs too low. They 
foresaw that if 
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Election echoes: 


farmers had to pay a high overhead, in 
addition to the yearly storage of surplus 
grain, Federal insurance would meet a 
lot of sales resistance. 

Farmers’ resistance appeared last 
week. Edward A. O’Neal, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
spoke the minds of the conferees when 
he told Wallace they had many a doubt 
about crop insurance; what they wanted 
was resurrection of the AAA subsidies 
outlawed last January by the Supreme 
Court. To this Wallace retorted: “If 
you want to throw crop insurance out 
of the window now, that is up to you!” 

The farmers’ demands, backed by the 
large rural vote accorded the President 
last week, induced Agriculture Depart- 
ment correspondents to hazard a pre- 
diction: in some way or other, the ad- 
ministration might try to revive a 
version of AAA in the next Congress. 


AFTERMATH: Sanity, Records, 
Boom, Defeats, and New Hopes 


At an informal White House dinner 
last April, Franklin D. Roosevelt chatted 
amiably with a group of Republican 
friends. In high good humor, he gave 
them some advice—approximately this: 

Get yourselves a candidate with a 
million-dollar smile and a good radio 
voice. Let him make frequent fireside 
talks to the people. Employ Mark Sul- 
livan, David Lawrence, and Frank Kent 
to advise your candidate. Make cam- 
paign based on love of the Constitution, 
the flag, and liberty. And you will prob- 
ably carry—Maine and Vermont. 

. Last week, the President saw his jest- 
ing prophecy prove correct—in sharp 
contrast with his serious prediction. 
The latter, sealed in an envelope and 
opened after the election, forecast “FDR 
360, AML 171.” In the entire country 
only a handful of men—including Dem- 
oratic Chairman Farley, Senator Guf- 
fey of Pennsylvania, and Sir Willmott 
Lewis, Washington correspondent for 
The London Times—correctly forecast 
523 electoral votes for President Roose- 


Both parties shut up shop in New York; Washington welcomed the victor 


velt and 8 for Governor Landon. 


Lutt: As the President turned to 
mapping his new New Deal, Americans 
demonstrated how quickly they could 
forget campaign slander and bitterness. 
Even the loudest prophets of doom set- 
tled down to workaday routine. On the 
first day after the election, stock prices 
—except utilities—shot up 1 to 6 points 
to the highest level since 1931; they 
later continued the upward trend. In 
Washington, Peter Van Horn, Liberty 
Leaguer and textile executive, sum- 
moned realistic businessmen to form an 
organization that would gain the ad- 
ministration’s confidence. 

Once again “Oh Susannah” became 
the property of radio hillbillies. In To- 
peka, Alfred M. Landon smilingly cleared 
up a mass of gubernatorial details, then 
planned to go on a houseboat trip. Re- 
publican Chairman Hamilton, smiling 
less often, headed East to wrestle with 
an ugly $1,300,000 party deficit. 


ReTuRNS: Not until long after the 
country returned to sanity did com- 
plete figures on national, State, and 
local elections become available. In 
many cases, final figures turned Tues- 
day night victories into Thursday morn- 
ing defeats. But in general they con- 
firmed the gigantic Roosevelt landslide. 
They showed the President had carried 
himself and his party to these records: 

1—The biggest Presidential plurality 
in history—more than 10,000,000. 

2—The biggest ratio of electoral votes 
since 1820. 

3—The first Democratic Presidential 

victory in Pennsylvania in 80 years. 
.4—The largest Senate majority since 
1869. 

5—The largest House majority since 
1855. 

The 1936 returns demonstrated that 
Americans had learned to vote split 
tickets. In Massachusetts, citizens gave 
Roosevelt a majority but turned down 
the Democratic Senatorial candidate, 
Gov. James M. Curley, in favor of Re- 
publican Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. In 
Idaho, Senator William E. Borah, Re- 
publican, bucked a Roosevelt tidal wave 


NEWSPHOTOS, WIDE WORLD 


to score the biggest victory of his ca- 
reer. So it went in a dozen other spots. 


Concress: When Senators and Rep- 
resentatives meet next Jan. 3, slapping 
backs like a college reunion class, two- 
score familiar faces will be missing— 
some because of death or retirement, 
most because they happened to be Re- 
publicans in a Democratic year. 

Line-up of the new Congress com- 
pared with the old: 


SENATE: 74th Cong. 75th Cong. 
Democrat 70 75 
Republican 23 17 
Farmer-Labor 2 2 
Progressive 1 1 
Independent 0 1 
HOUSE: 

Democrat 321 334 
Republican 104 89 
Progressive 7 7 
Farmer-Labor 3 5 


Among those whom voters removed 
from the Senate: Lester J. Dickinson, 
Iowa Republican defeated by Gov. 
Clyde L. Herring; Daniel O. Hastings, 
Delaware Republican defeated by James 
H. Hughes; W. Warren Barbour, New 
Jersey Republican defeated by William 
H. Smathers; Jesse H. Metcalf, Rhode 
Island Republican defeated by Gov. 
Theodore F. Green; Robert D. Carey, 
Wyoming Republican defeated by Har- 
ry H. Schwartz. 

In the House, notable absentees will 
include: Chester C. Bolton of Ohio, 
chairman of the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee; Schuyler Merritt, 83, 
Connecticut Republican and oldest Rep- 
resentative; Isaac Bacharach, New Jer- 
sey Republican Representative for twen- 
ty years—all replaced by Democrats. 

Scanning Congressional returns last 
week, President Roosevelt remarked to 
an old friend that he regretted the Re- 
publican Congressional minority had 
been all but obliterated. He meant 
what. every astute politician knows: 
that in the absence of an organized op- 
position, his own huge majority may 
split into quarreling blocs—as it showed 
signs of doing at times last year. 


C.O.P.: Repeated Republican land- 
slides in the 1920s brought repeated 
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pronouncements that “the Democratic 
party is dead.” So last week the hasty 
hung crepe on the Republican party’s 
door. More’ experienced observers 
agreed only that the Old Guard brand 
of Republicanism was dead. 

Senate membership illustrated the 
point. Successive Democratic sweeps 
since 1930 had eliminated the old-line, 
jowly conservatives—the Deneens, Wat- 
sons, Fesses, and Hastings. Senate Re- 
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ELECTION NOTES 


Bets: Wall Street betting commis- 
sioners estimated that Landon support- 
ers lost $20,000,000 in election wagers. 
Among reported winners: Herbert Ba- 
yard Swope, former New York World 
editor, $97,000; Joseph Schenck, mo- 
tion-picture producer, $80,000; Arde 
Bulova, watch manufacturer, $60,000; 
James E. Moffett, former FHA Ad- 
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Suirt: In 1930, Senate Republicans occupied all seats right of the broken line. In 
1937, they could find room right of the solid line; actually, they will probably have an 
island of seventeen seats in the center. To the rear of that island will sit the two Republi- 


can youngbloods, Senators Lodge (left) and Bridges (right) 


— 


publicanism has fallen into the hands 
of former middle roaders like Vanden- 
berg of Michigan, McNary of Oregon, 
and Capper of Kansas. Added to their 
ranks are two new young bloods, Sena- 
tor-elect Lodge, 34, of Massachusetts, 
and H. Styles Bridges, 40, of New 
Hampshire—both keen young liberals, 
typifying the hope of the G.O.P. 


Tuirp Parties: So overwhelming 
was the Democratic avalanche last week 
that no single group could claim the 
credit. Roosevelt’s support came from 
every class and section—and from 
every political party. 

Minnesota’s Farmer-Laborites, Wis- 
consin’s Progressives, and New York’s 
new American Labor Party threw their 
strength behind the. Democratic na- 
tional ticket. Eighty per cent of Nor- 
man Thomas’s 1932 supporters desert- 
ed the Socialist party; Communists lost 
about 50 per cent. Father Charles E. 
Coughlin’s Union Party polled only 
630,000 votes, as against a predicted 
9,000,000. 

So disheartened was the priest that 
he announced: “I am hereby withdraw- 
ing from all radio activity.” 


® Sunday, President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt attended church in Washington. 
For his text, Bishop Charles Fiske had 
chosen: “What is a man profited if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” 


ministrator, $65,000; Vincent Astor 
$50,000; Ely Culbertson, $10,000. 
RETURNS: Republican Grove, Va.— 
Roosevelt 205, Landon 2. Roosevelt, 
N. Y.—Landon 1,618, Roosevelt 1,507. 
Alf, Ark.—Landon 12, Roosevelt 11. 


THE FEDERAL WEEK* 


THE PRESIDENT: 


Received the annual report of Navy Secre- 
tary Swanson who urged construction of 
an adequate fleet auxiliary, new appro- 
priations for personnel to man 95 ships 
now under construction, and Federal sup- 
port of the merchant marine as a second- 
.ary line of defense. 

Addressed a Midwest rally of the 1936 Mo- 
bilization for Human Needs praising com- 
munity-chest organizations as essential 
parts of “the partnership of... govern- 
ment aid and private charity.” 


AGENCIES: 

Civil Service Commission reported that em- 
ployes in the executive branch of the goy- 
ernment. totaled 835,704 in September— 
1,411 more than in August. Of this num- 
ber, 114,611 were employed in Washington. 

Resettlement Administration announced that 
256,955 farm families in drought areas 
have received RA grants and loans total- 
ing $8,378,735. States receiving the largest 
amounts: North Dakota, $2,558,754; South 
Dakota, $1,540,590; Oklahoma, $919,169. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Nov. 5) 


Expenditures ...... $119,496,456.02 
Deficit, fiscal year..... $982,615,474.93 


*Oficial news not reported elsewhere in department. 
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Atso-RAN: Poll totals in Richmond, 
Va., showed one vote—a write-in— for 
Mrs. Wallis Simpson of Baltimore ang 
London. 

Exe: Last July, Julian T. Bishop, 
New York broker, annoynced he would 
sell his North Carolina quail farm and 
move to Canada if Franklin Roosevelt 
won reelection. Last week Bishop 
turned up on a dude ranch near Reno, 
Nev. He had changed his mind ang 
would live in Nevada—‘the nation’s on- 
ly sound State ... the budget is ba]. 
anced.” 

ANTI-FREEDOM: In the United States’ 
Caribbean possession, Puerto Rico, 
candidates for the iocal Legislature 
lined up for and against complete inde. 
pendence. The vote: for independence, 
245,942; against, 291,216. 

FLAsH: Election night the sober Lon. 
don Times published an excited “news 
flash” reporting that Republicans had 
conceded the loss of Mississippi and 
Louisiana. 


POLL: Dr. Gallup Closes a Gap 
Between People and Government 


Throughout September and October, 
abuse rained on the dark, roundish 
head of 35-year-old George Gallup, Ph.D. 
Week after week, as his American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion poll—syndi- 
cated in some 70 newspapers—showed 
Roosevelt outdistancing Landon, G.O.P. 
powers denounced it. 

Harrison Spangler, assistant chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, spluttered: “‘The poll is grossly 
inaccurate and misleading.” The power- 
ful Detroit Free Press ridiculed it time 
and again. The New York Herald 
Tribune, which had paid dearly for the 
right to print the poll, cut it down and 
pushed it back to an inside page—op- 
posite stale reprints of pro-Landon 
polls. 

Dr. Gallup ignored the criticism. He 
also ignored the fact that the Literary 
Digest poll, most respected of all straw 
votes, indicated an overwhelming Lan- 
don victory. Confidently he refused to 
change his polling method—a technique 
he bad used with spectacular success in 
business and advertising fields. 

In a big, third-floor room just across 
Nassau Street from Princeton Univer- 
sity’s campus, he kept his 35 statisti- 
cians and clerks working just as they 
had been. His final poll, taken two 
weeks before the election, showed 
Roosevelt ahead in 40 States—with 477 
electoral votes. Moreover, it pointed 
out that if the trend continued, the 
President might carry every State but 
Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire 
and “his electoral vote might reach 
519.” 

Of the five national, State-by-State 
polls, one forecast a comfortable Roose- 
velt victory, three a Landon triumph; 
only Gallup’s A.I.P.O. correctly fore- 
cast a Roosevelt landslide, and cor- 
rectly assigned nominally Republican 
States like Pennsylvania to Roosevelt. 
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(It missed in New Hampshire, but that 
State finally went to Roosevelt by less 
than 3,000 votes.) 

Last week congratulatory telegrams 
from Governors, political scientists, and 
newspapers—including The Free Press 
and The Herald Tribune—poured into 
the institute’s headquarters. The 1936 
election, Waterloo of other polls, had 
added to the evidence that A.LP.O.’s 
sampling method might become a revo- 
lutionary development in the science of 
government. 

Forecasts: After George Gallup 


played tackle on the University of 
Iowa's football team and edited its col- 


lege paper, he wrote a Ph.D. thesis on % 


“New Methods for Measuring Reader 
Appeal.” That led him to special read- 
er-research work for Liberty magazine 
and other publications, to the deanship 
of Drake University’s journalism school, 
and subsequently to the job of research 
director for Young & Rubicam, adver- 
tising agency. 

Three years ago, at 32, he became 
convinced .that future elections would 
be decided along class lines and hence 
would wreck old-style polls which de- 
pend mainly on ballots mailed to upper- 
income groups. George Gallup retired 
to a farm outside Princeton—near the 
ill-fated Lindbergh home at Hopewell— 
to perfect “scientific sampling of public 
opinion.” 

Briefly, he theorized: a poll’s ac- 
curacy depended far less on the number 
of persons questioned than on their rep- 
resenting an accurate cross section of 
the population; a poll taker must be 
sure his answers came proportionately 
from all sections of the country and 
from all classes—thus persons on relief, 
one-sixth of the population, should sup- 
ply precisely one-sixth of the answers. 

Gallup soon found that poorer people, 
unused to getting mail, would return 
only 4 per cent of mailed ballots, where- 
as the wealthy returned 40 per cent. 
Therefore he decided to send more than 
200 personal interviewers into low-in- 
come neighborhoods to supplement 
150,000 ballots mailed to high-income 


George Gallup (right) checks voting 
results with his chief statistician 


districts. -With this method, ‘Gallup 
came within 1 per cent of forecasting 
the 1934 Congressional landslide. 

Next he turned his experiment into a 
business—the American Institute of 
Public Opinion. He expanded his 
Princeton headquarters, staffed a New 
York editorial office with onetime col- 
lege editors, and got Harold H. Ander- 
son, an old friend, to take charge of 
syndicating the poll. 

Oct. 20, 1935, the A.I.P.O. poll, most 
costly of all syndicated newspaper 
features, began telling readers of 30 
papers what the country thought of 
repeal, minimum wages, AAA, the bo- 
nus. Gradually, the total papers buy- 
ing the feature rose to 78. Last week 
many more indicated their interest. 


® Last Winter a Gallup poll showed 
only 4 per cent of voters favoring the 
Townsend Plan; within a month the 
House of Representatives boldly insti- 
tuted an investigation of the move- 
ment. Just a month before Congress 
voted for the bonus, the A.I.P.0. found 


Gallup reportcrs poll city and farm 
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55 per cent of the people favoring it. 


® So cocksure of his own method was 
Gallup that he undertook to tell where 
other polls would go wrong. Last July 
12, he wrote on his syndicated page: 
“If The Literary Digest were conduct- 
ing a poll at the present time, following 
its usual procedure . . the actual 
figure would be in the neighborhood of 
44 per cent for Mr. Roosevelt, 56 per 
cent for Governor Landon.” 


At that, The Digest’s editor, Wilfred 
J. Funk, fumed: “I am beginning to 
wish that the esteemed Dr. Gallup 
would .. . leave our Literary Digest and 
its figures politely and completely alone 

. .-Never before has anyone foretold 
what our poll was going to show before 
it was even started.” 


Nearly four months later, complete 
Digest figures showed 43 per cent for 
Roosevelt, 57 per cent for Landon. 


SIGNIFICANCE: Though the A.I.P.O. 
foretold this year’s electoral vote with 
startling accuracy, it underestimated 
by approximately 4 per cent Roosevelt’s 
proportion of popular votes. This, Gal- 
lup attributes to two factors: (1) a 


~ higher percentage of low-income voters 


went to the polls than in most elections; 
(2) the pro-Roosevelt surge, reflected 
in the final poll, kept up for the remain- 
ing two weeks before election. In the 
future he plans to readjust his class 
ratios slightly and to continue polling 
up to the very eve of elections. 

The Presidential forecast offered 
spectacular proof of the Gallup meth- 
od’s relative accuracy. But A.I.P.O.’s 
value probably lies mainly in measur- 
ing public sentiment on current political 
questions. President Roosevelt has 
intimated to friends that he watches 
the Gallup polls carefully; so do Sen- 
ators and Congressmen. Hence, the 
poll late this month on “Should the 
NRA be revived ?”’ may have far-reach- 
ing effect. The last sampling on the 
question—just before the Supreme 
Court decision—showed 62 per cent op- 
posed to NRA. 

Last week two political historians, 
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Charles A. Beard and James Truslow 
Adams, hailed the A.I.P.O. as a major 
innovation. Because the Gallup or- 
ganization is geared to measure nation- 
al opinion on any subject in ten days, it 
may eventually answer the wish ex- 
pressed years ago by James Bryce, the 
authority on government: “A final 
stage in the evolution of government 

. . Should be reached if the will of 
the majority of citizens should become 
available at all times.” 


PROPHETS: Election Guessers 
Try Hands at Second Guessing 


Political prophets lost even more 
prestige than usual in the 1936 election. 
Almost alone, Democratic Chairman 
James A. Farley emerged with a post- 
election statement that coincided with 
his preelection forecast: : 

Before: “In only two States, Maine 
and Vermont, have the Republicans any 
right to feel hopeful. The other 46 
States are being swept by a wave of 
Roosevelt sentiment.” After: “As goes 
Maine, so goes Vermont.” 

Other thoughts and afterthoughts: 

WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST—before: 
“Landon will be overwhelmingly elected 
and I'll stake my reputation as a proph- 
et on it... The American people know 
that if they elect Roosevelt they will be 
electing a dictator.” After: “When I 
was a great admirer and supporter of 
Mr. Roosevelt .. . I thought that Mr. 
Roosevelt resembled Jackson. Perhaps 
Iwas more nearly right then than later.” 

JOHN D. M. HAMILTON—before: “We 
[Republicans] are going to break the 
Solid South ... It might happen that 
we will carry all 48 States ... Get that 
on record.” After: ““We who are about 
to die salute you.” 

FATHER CHARLES E. COUGHLIN—be- 
fore: “I am positive that Mr. Roosevelt 
will not be reelected.” After: “I ex- 
pected that Roosevelt would be elected.” 


GOVERNORS: Democrats Win 27 
States, Republicans Capture 3 


Gov. Harold G. Hoffman of New Jer- 
sey is breathing harder than a fortnight 
ago. One of the seven Republican Gov- 
ernors who will hold office next year, he 
knows he is the next at whom James 
A. Farley’s ax will be aimed. 

Of the 33 Governorships at stake last 
week, Republicans won only three; 
local parties took three others, and 
Democrats the remaining 27. Not sat- 
isfied, Democratic Chairman Farley an- 
nounced his party would start head- 
hunting for holdovers—Hoffman of New 
Jersey next year, Nice of Maryland and 
Merriam of California two years hence. 

Republicans last week renewed their 
grips on the Governorships of two 
States (Vermont and New Hampshire), 
captured one new State (South Dako- 
ta), and lost four (Kansas, Delaware, 
Michigan, and North Dakota). Those 
changes reduced the number of Repub- 
lican-governed States from ten to 
seven. 
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Secretaries Frances Perkins, 
Daniel Roper, and Claude A. 


Swanson: On 


their way out? 
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Two States provided the laughs of the 
week. Early in the campaign, President 
Roosevelt persuaded Frank Murphy to 
take a leave of absence as Philippine 
High Commissioner and run for Goy. 
ernor of Michigan. Similarly, he jp. 
duced Gov. Herbert Lehman to mp 
again in New York. He believed the 
two—both powerful vote winners— 
would help carry the national ticket to 
victory. As it turned out, both proved 
to be sashweights on the Roosevelt 
coattails—Murphy trailing the Pregj- 
dent by 250,000 votes, Lehman by 600,- 
000. 


. 
NEW DEAL: Capital Speculates 
On New Policies, Laws, and Men su 


Aboard the 10,000-ton cruiser In. 
dianapolis, bluejackets spruced up Pres. 
idential quarters, erected a fishing plat- 
form on deck, and stowed away 39 new 
motion picture films. Saturday the 
sleek vessel headed south from New 
York to pick up Mr. Roosevelt Nov. 17 
at Charleston, S. C. 

The President had in mind two alter- 
natives: a fishing cruise through the 
Caribbean Sea; or—more likely—a 6,000- 
mile dash to Buenos Aires to attend 
the opening session of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Peace Conference, Dec. 1. Either 
choice promised a vacation—and tem- 
porary escape from the persistent 
query: what would he do during his 
second term? -Immediately ahead of 
him lay the job of harmonizing the rad- 
icals 41d conservatives within his ad- 
ministration—and, more _ important, 
within Congress’s Democratic majority. 


Pouicies: Welcomed back to Wash- 
ington last week by 200,000 voteless 
but wildly cheering residents, the Presi- 
dent good-humoredly dodged all ques- 
tions about future policies: he didn't 
see why it was necessary to spoil an 
otherwise happy day. 

Correspondent’s consensus as to pol- 
icy: Mr. Roosevelt would continue his 
middle-of-the-road course, just left of 
center. Specifically: 

The President would attempt to bal- 
ance the budget by 1938; he would con- 
tinue the WPA relief system, hold tax- 
es at the present level, clamp down on 
demands for printing-press money, seek 
technical—_but not fundamental— 
changes in the Social Security Act, ex- 
periment with crop insurance, and re- 
new the fight for Federal regulation of 
hours and wages—either through legis- 
lation affecting specific industries of 
through a sweeping constitutional 
amendment. 


PERSONNEL: Insiders confidently a& 
serted that Mr. Roosevelt would shake 
up his Cabinet in January. They pre 
dicted at least four resignations: Set 
retary of Labor Perkins, Secretary of 
Commerce Roper, Secretary of the Na 
vy Swanson, and Acting Secretary of 
War Woodring. 

Rumored replacements: Edward F. 
McGrady, Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
to succeed Miss Perkins; Gov. Paul V. 
McNutt of Indiana to succeed Wood 
ring. 
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AUTOS: This week at the auto 

° shows throughout the 
nation, owners of more than 26,000,000 
American automobiles may see what the 
labors of an industry have done to im- 
prove motorcar design and mechanical 
efficiency. (See Business: Auto Show.) 
Getting ready for the largest automotive 
year ever, with production expected to 
exceed that of 1929, manufacturers are 
offering an assortment of cars calculated 
to tempt even the man who regards his 
193! model with all the affection he be- 
stows on an old hat or a broken-in pair 
of shoes. But motorcars do not spring 
at a sudden command from the council 
tables of a corporation. The birth and 
infancy of the ideas which grow into 
them: require more care and attention 
thar a baby or a thoroughbred horse 
} and a vastly greater outlay of capital. 
How they get that attention is shown on 
this and pages 20, 21, 22. All pictures 
are Newsphotos by Pat Terry. 
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(3) The second stage. Body designers transfer their 
plans to a board for the engineers to pick to pieces. 


(4) When the engineers have finished their criti- 
cism, a embodying their suggestions is 
handed to the color experts for styling. (5) Full- 
size wooden models of all parts are worked over 
until perfect. (6) From these wooden patterns metal 
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(2) In the heads of these men lies the future of the automo- a 
bile. They began thinking about this year’s car two years ago. * wa 
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>RODUCTION: From 


vhite heat to calm, quick 
hought, go the steps which 
eransform ideas, materials,and 
Suman labor into the car which 
ich, poor, and average men 
ake as a matter of course. 


(8) The cylinder-head blocks piled here would not be enough 
for one full day’s production of a leading motor factory. 


(7) No one could ever say that the automobile lacks a warm heart; 
2,000 degrees of heat are imprisoned in its motor castings. 
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(9) The perfection and reliability of the modern 2. ge! aa (10) More than 8,000,000 tons of steel pas 
crankshaft come from heavy, high-speed machinery os. ; through motor plants during the past producti 
and strong-armed labor rather than from fine =... : year, mostly strip and sheets. (11) Small parts a 
handiwork. (12) Wheels within wheels move er ad _ er stamped like cookies from the strip. (13) With 
toward the assembly line, gathering parts as o i > ; most no human help, light-fingered giants, all co 
they go. They are pressed out of steel strip. oe — a nen and pinions, disgorge brake drums by the thousa 
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(14) and (15) To express different thoughts, identical presses with 
diferent minds exert pressures up to 750 tons per square inch. 
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(16) The frame takes shape and heads for the 
assembly line where (17) the car’s vitals are 
joined to its skeleton. From this point on, as if 
the car already knew that its purpose was mo- 
tion,no man may stand still at his work. He must 
grab and push and tighten, never slackening pace. 


7) 


With one squeeze a giant press yields body stampings (left) 
or one-piece tops (right) as easily as a hen lays an egg. 


(18) With the testing of the motor as it passes 
along the line, the automobile takes on life 
and (19) with the radiator shell, it gets a face 
and a personality. (20) The final stages of 
chassis assembly are full of tension. These 
men are more than mechanics. They are wizards. 
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ma INISHING: The completed, tested chassis 
aan to all intents and purposes a finished automo- 
Zmile. It could run under its own power from 

etroit to Rio. But, more than anything else, 
Mae thing that stamps it a finished car is the body, 
mahich makes it a part of a man’s home. 


(23) Out of sight is not out of mind on 
an automobile-factory assembly line, 


(21) The crossroad where body and soul come together. The motor vehicle becomes 
an automobile when (22) the body is lowered upon the chassis and bolted into place. 


(24) Each of four plants builds more than 1,000 cars daily. (26) That (25) The last act: To the oculist for headlight adjust- 
means the assembly line cannot stop. While some eat, others work. ment. (27) The last act for one shift: home, dinner, sleep. 
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ABROAD 


BRITAIN: King Opens the Mother of Parliaments 
With Words of Wisdom and Warning; Arabs Again Rise 


He did not look his 42 years. 
The boylike, pink-cheeked ruler of the 


world’s mightiest empire stood in his — 


crimson robes under a blazing spotlight. 

In a clear but faintly nervous voice, 
Edward VIII said: 

“My Lords, pray be seated.” 

Peers in scarlet and ermine sat down 
in their red leather seats. Bejeweled 
peeresses and brilliantly uniformed 
diplomats relaxed in the oaken gallery 
of the House of Lords. 


Flanked by heralds and pursuivants 
in emblazoned medieval costumes, the 
Marquess of Londonderry stood near 
the throne, holding on a cushion the 
golden crown—which Edward will not 
wear until his coronation next May. 
Other attendants bore the glittering 
Sword of State and the purple Cap of 
Maintenance, underpiece of the crown. 


The King-Emperor swore allegiance 
to the Protestant faith and kissed a red- 
covered Bible. Then for thirteen min- 
utes he delivered the traditional royal 
declaration of State policy—composed 
by the Cabinet and approved by the 
throne—which formally opens. the 
Mother of Parliaments. 


For this occasion, Premier Stanley 
Baldwin and his colleagues had packed 
the speech (see below) with words that 
would have repercussions from Paris to 
Tokyo and from Moscow to Addis 
Ababa. 

It was the first time in more than a 
century that a bachelor King had 
opened Parliament, and for the first 
time in history a woman made the 
opening House of Commons reply. 

The Speaker chose Miss Florence 
Horsbrugh because of her popularity. 
Though she spoke in the afternoon, the 
Conservative M.P. for Dundee wore a 
brown evening gown. (The orator shall 
wear “dress uniform with sword, or full 
evening dress.”’) 

“If ever the time comes again when 
women wait and men fight,” Miss Hors- 
brugh declared, “human lives should 
[not] be sacrificed because due prepa- 
ration was neglected.” 


After the King had returned to Buck- 
ingham Palace in his black limousine— 
rain prevented the traditional proces- 
sion in a gilded coach—the main topic 
of conversation among lorgnetted peer- 
esses was not the Mediterranean ques- 
tion or social reform or rearmament. In 
the brilliant assembly of the House of 
Lords they had sought, but failed to 
find, Mrs. “Wally” Simpson, the mon- 


arch’s recently divorced American 
friend. 
Foreicn Arramrs: King Edward’s 


Speech from the Throne last week be- 
gan with a time-honored peacetime for- 
mula: 

“My relations with foreign countries 
continue to be friendly.” 


This didn’t disguise the warning pur- 
pose of much that came later. 

At one point, the King said: ‘The 
government have followed with concern 
the political situation in the Far East 
... It is to be hoped the negotiations 
. .. between China and Japan will re- 
sult in a satisfactory solution.” 

In the distinguished Visitors’ Gallery, 
Shigeru Yoshida took note of this ref- 
erence to the diplomatic seesawing of 
China’s Dictator, Chiang Kai-shek, and 
Tokyo’s Nanking envoy, Yakichiro 
Suma. Japan’s Ambassador was also 
mindful of Whitehall’s recent protest to 
Tokyo, alleging mistreatment of Brit- 
ish sailors in Formosa; and a speech by 
Neville Chamberlain last month, in 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
praised China and indirectly warned 
Japan against endangering Britain’s 
$1,100,000,000 Chinese investments. 

The King declared: “My Ministers 
will persist in efforts to bring about a 
meeting of the five powers signatory to 
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the Treaty of Locarno .. . will support 
. .. nonintervention in Spain.” 

Then Germany’s new Ambassador, 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, heard an im- 
plied admonition to three outstanding 
Geneva baiters—Adolf Hitler; his heir 
apparent, Hermann Wilhelm Goering; 
and their favorite Italian guest, For- 
eign Minister Galeazzo Ciano. 


“The policy of the government con- 
tinues to be based on membership in 
the League.” 

Peers and spectators recalled words 
from Milan. Two days previously, Mus- 
solini had stirred 250,000 Fascists with 
a stinging attack on the “great ship- 
wreck of Wilsonian ideology.” 


King Edward continued: “The work 
of strengthening my defenses is being 
pressed ... is essential to the defense 
of the empire ... My Ministers will, 
nevertheless, lose no opportunity of pro- 
moting .. . international appeasement 
. .. limitation of expenditure on arma- 
ments...” 


® Anthony Eden had he:ped draft the 
speech. Later, in the House of Com- 
mons, the Foreign Secretary amplified 
it: 

“It is fashionable in some quarters 
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Far East: Japanese envoy Suma bargained with Chiang Kai-shek (left) 
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to sneer at the League, but it is our 

. intention to prove those sneers 
unjustified . . . Because of one failure, 
there is no reason why the world must 
turn back.” 

The King’s Minister then dealt with 
another echo from Milan. Mussolini 
had said: 

The Mediterranean is one of the short 
cuts through which the British Empire 
reaches outlying territory ... For us 
Italians, it is life. 

Eden countered: “For Britain, the 
Mediterranean is not a short cut but a 
main arterial road ... We affirm that 
freedom of communication in these wa- 
ters is of vital interest, in the full sense 
of the word, to the British Common- 
wealth.” 

The Foreign Secretary softened h 
implication that Britain, too, stood 
ready to fight for its Mediterranean 
rights: “.... it should be possible for 
each country to maintain its vital in- 
terests . . . without conflict.” 

Empire: Turning to the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, King Edward 
noted the Empire’s favorable trade and 
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industrial outlook, predicted extensive 
social legislation, and “deeply regret- 
ted” the recent disturbances in Pales- 
tine (see below). 

The sovereign—ardent crusader 
against slums—promised better labor 
conditions under a new employment 
law, which will replace the antiquated 
amendment-festooned Factories Act of 
1901. He also pledged “efforts to im- 
prove the physical condition of the na- 
tion, especially among the younger 
members’’—an idea hinting of Conti- 
nental youth movements; and a volun- 
tary old-age pension insurance plan. 

Vigorous nods of approval greeted 
the monarch’s announcement of a meas- 
ure “to deal more effectively with per- 
sons or organizations who provoke... 
disturbances to the public peace.” 

This foreshadowed a law to forbid 
the wearing of uniforms by political 
demonstrators. Recently, anti-Semitic 
parades by Black and Gray Shirts un- 
der Sir Oswald Mosley, Fascist leader, 
caused bloodshed in London’s East End. 

The King summoned a meeting of 
the Imperial Conference for May 1 to 
promote “a closer understanding” 
among his empire subjects. He revealed 
that after the coronation he will visit 
India to apprise “the princes and the 
peoples” of his succession to the throne. 


© Edward also plans a trip to Canada 
—the first by any British reigning mon- 
arch—probably in 1938. To renew many 
American friendships, some thought he 
might extend this visit to the United 
States. 


® British authorities last week divided 
into opposing camps over a House of 
Lords “mercy death” proposal. “To 
avoid unnecessary suffering,” Lord 
Ponsonby’s bill would appoint referees 
to grant applications from adult incur- 
ables for euthanasia—‘easy death.” 


IRELAND: Last week, the most unwill- 
ing member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations edged towards a re- 
public’s status. Eamon de Valera, Irish 
Free State Executive Council President, 
promised Erin ‘a Constitution of the 
type the Irish people themselves would 
choose if Britain were a million miles 
away.” 
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Though the Free State will remain 
nominally linked with Britain, the new 
Constitution—to be brought before the 
current Dail Eireann session—bristles 
with independence. 

Outstanding features: absence of any 
reference to the British Crown; aboli- 
tion of the office representing the 
throne—the Governor Generalship; pop- 
ular election of a Chief Magistrate “like 
the President of the United States;” as- 
sumption of all-Ireland unity, despite 
the fact that militant Ulstermen swear 
that Northern Ireland will forever re- 
main a part of the United Kingdom. 

ARABS: Dead, 314; wounded, 1,300. 
Every dead Jew cost two Moslems. Brit- 
ish Tommies spilled most of the blood. 

Since April, the British had con- 
centrated in the Holy Land 10,000 
soldiers under Major Gen. John Greer 
Dill. In mid-October the Arab strike 
ended. 

Last week, after a month’s lull, vio- 
lence flared again in British-mandated 
Palestine. Near Mediterranean orange 
orchards, among Jerusalem’s olive 
groves, and eastward to the Jordan 
Valley, Arab terrorists raided villages, 
looted stores, and fired on Jews and 
Britons. 

At the same time, striking Moslems 
in neighboring French-mandated Leb- 
anon, engaged in bloody combat with 
the French militia. The Arabs demand- 
ed union with semi-independent Syria. 

Iraq, land of the Tigris and Euphrates 
Valleys, seethed with fervor roused by 
Gen. Bakr Sidky Pasha—ruthless, anti- 
British firebrand who established a 
military dictatorship two weeks ago 
with the aid of King Ghazi, 25 years 
old and nationalist-minded. 

In Angora, capital of Turkey, Dic- 
tator Mustafa Kemal Ataturk added to 
Moslem unrest. Amid cheers from the 
Grand National Assembly, he described 
the area surrounding Alexandretta, 
Syrian port close to Turkey’s border, 
as “ethnically pure Turkish . . . The 
future of this region is the only ques- 
tion outstanding between Turkey and 
France...” 


BoycotrT: Into the Near East, Brit- 
ain last week sent a mission of peace. 


Near East: General Dill brought 10. 


From Southampton the 69-year-old 
former Secretary of State for India, 
Earl Peel, sailed with royal commission 
colleagues “to inquire into Palestine’s 
disorders.” 

Simultaneously London made its first 
retreat in the Arab-Jewish quarrel: 
sharp reduction of Jewish immigration 
during the next six months. 


The Colonial Office attributed this re- 
striction to need of “a conservative 
view of Palestine’s economic resources.” 
Since the Balfour Declaration of 1917, 
promising Jews a “national home” in 
the Holy Land, Hebrew population has 
risen from 66,000 to 400,000—one-third 
of all inhabitants. 


A likelier reason for London’s change 
of policy: fear that unappeased Arah 
militance might lead to a widespread 
Moslem uprising. 


Such a revolt would endanger vital 
points on the empire’s vulnerable “life- 
line”—airfields and barracks in Egypt, 
guardian of Suez; airports and petrole- 
um wells in Iraq; and 1,200 miles of 
pipelines which carry Iraq oil to the 
British and French fleets through out- 
lets at the Eastern Mediterranean ports 
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Defier of Britain: Mussolini 
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000 men—and peace—to Jerusalem 
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of Haifa, Tripoli, and Alexandretta. 

Recently, Jewish differences in Pales- 
tine have alienated some of Britain’s 
Sympathy. Instead of working peace- 
fully together, immigrants from Europe 
have broken up into a dozen squabbling 
political factions, ranging from Fascist 
to Communist. Many Jews who lived 
happily beside Moslems before the Bal- 
four Declaration resent the arrival of 
their trouble-making Western-minded 
brethren and now openly support the 
Arabs. 

Last week, Moslem leaders decided to 
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that we were saved not by German 
blood but by the blood of Christ.” 

The spiritual leader of 21,000,000 
Germans brought to a thundering cul- 
mination his month-long attack on the 
Nazi’s pet myth of Nordic superiority. 
Storm Troopers had blustered violent 
threats and fired two shots into the 
Archbishop’s palace. But the Cardinal 
had kept on. 

Nazi plans to close Catholic schools, 
abolish Catholic youth organizations, 
and substitute Nordic paganism for 
Christianity had goaded this tough 
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‘Great American Newspaper’ told of a new stabbing 


boycott the royai commission. Reason: 
refusal of their demands that Britain 
completely halt Jewish immigration. 


GERMANY: ‘Lawbreaker’ Holds 
Audience With Chief Lawmaker 


For disparaging the Fuehrer—penal 
servitude. 

For disparaging Nazi leaders or Ger- 
man historical characters—penal ser- 
vitude. 

For publicly inciting the limitation 
of the number of children—penal ser- 
vitude. 

For ridiculing marriage or mother- 
hood—penal servitude. 

For dueling—no penalty. 

Last week Justice Minister Franz 
Guertner summarized the Reich’s new 
criminal code. Experts labored for 
three years grafting these Nazi doc- 
trines on the old code. Now their ef- 
forts need only the Fuehrer’s approval. 

Yet last Wednesday, Adolf Hitler re- 
ceived with courtesy a most persistent 
violator of points one and two—Michael 
Cardinal Faulhaber, Archbishop of 
Munich, Catholic Primate of Germany. 


Cuurcnu: On the second Sunday of 
January, 1934, the deep, austere voice 
of Cardinal Faulhaber rang from the 
pulpit of Munich’s St. Michael’s Church: 
“The early Nordics were . . . slothful, 
self-indulgent, quarrelsome ... de- 
graders of women .. . Let us not forget 


Franconian baker’s son to action in 
1933. For three years he fought the 
heresy. By last Summer the Nazi 
offensive began to peter out. 

’ Encouraged by this, the Reich’s Bish- 
ops two months ago sent the Fuehrer 
a ringing letter. They pointed to Spain 
and summoned him to unite with the 
Vatican against a common enemy— 
communism. 

From Adolf Hitler’s Alpine chalet at 
Berchtesgaden three weeks ago came a 
reply: the Fuehrer had concluded an 
anti-Red agreement with Italy’s Foreign 
Minister Galeazzo Ciano. 

Returning to Rome, Count Ciano 
stopped in Munich to see Cardinal Faul- 
haber. The prelate told Mussolini’s 
son-in-law of an outrage. Oct. 25, Nazi 
youths had hustled him as he left a 
Munich church and stoned his car. 

Observers last week thought that in 
his two-hour conference with the 
Fuehrer at Berchtesgaden, the Cardinal 
had received Hitler’s regrets for the 
incident. They guessed why: mediation 
by the Duce—the Vatican’s firmest ally. 


SraTe: Berlin last week announced 
the imminent end of a political system 
existent since Frederick Barbarossa’s 
day. Next Jan. 30—fourth anniversary 
of Hitler’s Chancellorship—the Reich 
will abolish the seventeen Federal 
States (like Prussia, Bavaria, and Ba- 
den) and divide the nation into prov- 
inces. At the same time a council of 
200 Nazi “elders” will succeed the 


Reichstag. 
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Nazis hailed the end of the Federal 
States as the culmination of a three- 
century struggle to end “particularism” 
—constant rivalry between German 
princes that kept the Reich weak. The 
first effort—the 1648 Treaty of West- 
phalia—reduced the number from 1,000 
to 300. By 1871 Bismarck had whittled 
this down to 25—which the World War 
further cut to seventeen. 

Adolf Hitler’s abolition of the Federal 
system will give the Reich a centralized 
administration much like the one Na- 
poleon gave France 124 years ago. 
Baron 


DIPLOMATS: Count, Prince, 
And Colonel Go on Mystery Errands 


More worried and harried than at any 
time since 1919, European grand viziers 
last week chased diplomatic will-o’-the- 
wisps by land and sea. On the trail 
were: 

COUNT GALEAZZO CIANO: Eight cars 
took Italy’s Foreign Minister and his 
retinue from Vienna’s Western Station 
to the Imperial Hotel. The Duce’s son- 
in-law hoped this week’s Italian-Aus- 
trian-Hungarian conference would draw 
Vienna and Budapest into the anti-Red 
agreement he recently effected with 
Adolf Hitler on the Duce’s behalf. 

REGENT PAUL OF YUGOSLAVIA: The 
slim, pale Prince— guardian of 13-year- 
old King Peter—slipped out of Bel- 
grade Sunday, London bound. His 
country needs Britain’s aid to resist 
Italian and German penetration. 

BARON FRIEDRICH VON WIESNER: The 
Hapsburgs’ stage manager unexpected- 
ly appeared in Rome and conferred se- 
cretly with Mussolini. Rumor: immi- 
nent engagement of Archduke Otto 
and Princess Maria of Italy. 

POLISH FOREIGN MINISTER JOSEPH 
BECK: In London Colonel Beck sought 
Warsaw’s inclusion in any forthcoming 
Locarno conference—and maintainance 
of Palestine as dumping ground for 
Poland’s Jews. 


CHINA: Chinese Knives Again 
Call Forth Japanese Bayonets 


Unlike the Sin Wen Pao and Shun 
Pao—Shanghai’s principal native news- 
papers—the American-owned Ta Mei 
Wen Pao escapes censorship. For that 
reason when hot news breaks natives 
read it avidly. 

Last Friday the “Great American 
Evening Newspaper” described one 
more potentially explosive attack by 
a Chinese on a Japanese: In Hongkew 
—Japanese-populated Shanghai section 
where coolies recently killed one of 
Hirohito’s sailors—an unidentified knife 
wielder seriously wounded Shigeru 
Kagoshima, restaurant owner. 

Japanese authorities threw the usual 
cordon of marines around Hongkew 
and Chinese citizens walked in the mid- 
dle of the street. 


® The new incident coincided with seri- 
ous developments in Inner Mongolia. 
Supported by airplanes, Manchukuan 
soldiers attacked Taolin, 200 miles 
northwest of Peiping. The Chinese 
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claimed having repulsed the Tokyo- 
armed invaders, but Nanking prepared 
for more serious battles. Cold weather 
is hardening the plains—Japan’s long- 
heralded invasion of the Northern prov- 
inces may start any time. 


JAPAN: Son of Heaven Dedicates 
Tokyo’s Temple of Democracy 


Modern Japan likes American cars, 
Paris frocks, and British tweeds. Last 
week, Emperor Hirohito paid a tribute 
to Western architecture. 

Attended by 3,000 court guests, the 
Son of Heaven dedicated the new Diet. 
This mighty granite edifice, which dom- 
inates Tokyo, consists of two long, low 
wings and a central tower—somewhat 
resembling Lénin’s tomb in Red Square. 
No sight-seer may ever gaze from this 
summit: it overlooks the sacred pre- 
cincts of the Mikado’s Palace. 

The Parliament building took seven- 
teen years to build and cost $10,000,000. 
Its interior follows Occidental style— 
of the dullest variety, thought some 
critics. 

Japanese quarries, forests, and fac- 
tories supplied nearly all the materials. 
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THREATENED: Back in his palace from a 
good-will visit to Prague last week, King 
Carol received a cryptic message from the 
Tron Guard, Bucharest’s growing Fascist 
party: “Should Rumania’s young men get 
orders to fight for bolshevism and inter- 
national Jewry, they will shoot down those 
responsible!” Authorities took this as a 
threat to the King’s life unless he drops the 
Little Entente pact with Yugoslavia and 
Moscow-allied Czechoslovakia; they in- 
creased Carol's bodyguard, but did not dare 
Corneliu Iron Guard 


From America came mail chutes, ther- 
mostatic heaters, pneumatic carriers, 
and Yale locks; from England, eight 
large mirrors, and stained glass win- 
dows. 


® Tokyo’s 500-odd dime-a-dance girls 
last week took a holiday. In a cam- 
paign to “improve morals,” police tem- 
porarily closed the city’s eight dance 
halls. The almond-eyed steppers, who 
continued to draw wages, spent their 
spare time studying English. 


PERU: Man of Mystery Sweeps 


Election, Hides in Mountains 


A man of mystery hid last week 
among Peru’s snow-tipped, 20,000-foot 
peaks. In sunny, white-towered Lima, 
government officials cursed the name 
of Raoul Haya de la Torre, threw 73,- 
000 ballots into the political ash-can, 
and paved the way for a new Latin 
American dictatorship. 

Six weeks ago Peru’s 300,000 voters 
had turned out for the regular five-year 
Presidential elections. Leading candi- 
dates: Dr. Luis Antonio Eguiguren, So- 
cial-Democrat (moderate socialist); 
Jorge Prada, Conservative; and Luis 
A. Flores, Fascist. 

For a month results trickled in from 
cloud-swept Andes valleys and distant 
desert settlements. By the first week 
in November, the vote stood: Eguiguren, 
73,000; Flores, 49,000, and Prada (open- 
ly supported by the government) 45,- 
000 


In this popular landslide President 
Oscar Benavides saw the hand of de la 
Torre—and of Moscow. Not for noth- 
ing does the bristle-whiskered General 
head the military clique which for four 
years has dictated Peruvian policies: 
he suspended tallying operations and 
passed the ballots to an elections jury. 

Last week this hand-picked body 
voided the poll. It decided Eguiguren 
owed his plurality to an illegal ma- 
chine: de la Torre’s Popular Revolu- 
tionary American Alliance (known 
throughout Latin America as the Apris- 
ta Party)—long since outlawed as a 
Moscow affiliate. 


InDIANS: Once again armed agents 
marched out of Lima with orders to 
bring in de la Torre, dead or alive. 
But South America’s first-ranking rev- 
olutionary counted on the Indians to 
protect him. He has known them inti- 
mately since his youth in Trujillo, 
North Peruvian university city where 
he was born 40 years ago. 

For twelve years the copper-hued in- 
habitants of the Andes have opened 
their primitive doors to the chunky, 
wild-gesturing orator who preaches 
“Peru for the Peruvians”—meaning the 
illiterate, voteless majority of 4,000,- 
000 Indians. 

But de la Torre’s popularity does not 
stop there, as the Eguiguren victory 
proved. Educated Peruvians know him 
as an Oxford University post-graduate 
student, and an able, widely traveled 
politician. 

His avowed aim: to lead South Amer- 
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Peru’s Protector: Oscar Benavides 


ica’s submerged Indian peasantry in a 
continental upheaval not unlike the 
semisuccessful Mexican reform of ex- 
President Plutarco Calles. 


WEALTH: With complete faith, Peru’s 
businessmen and wealthy families look 
to General Benavides for protection 
against Red demagoguery. The gray- 
ing soldier won their confidence three 
years ago: cleverly he made peace 
with Colombia over the Leticia border 
dispute—and utilized the accumulated 
Preparedness Fund (some $30,000,000 
at par) in a public-works program that 
carried Peru over the world depression. 

The relatively prosperous nation now 
awaits Inauguration Day, Dec. 8—when 
Benavides succeeds himself “by de- 
fault.” General prediction: he will de- 
cree a “benevolent military dictator- 
ship.” 


CELTS: After Six Centuries Masked 
Scots Come for Sword of National Hero 


Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled... 
refers to the stalwarts who saw Sir 
William Wallace make bacon out of 
Englishmen at Stirling Bridge six cen- 
turies ago. For this purpose he used a 
514-foot sword that no other mon could 
wield. For years this weapon has re- 
posed, glass-coffined, in the Wallace 
Monument—a lopsided, aerodynamic 
tower that marks the spot whence Sir 
Willy looked scornfully down on the foe. 

This week four masked men over- 
powered William Kidd, 70-year-old 
monument curator, truthfully an- 
nounced: “We hae coom for the 
sworrd,” and took it. They touched no 
other relic. Highlanders ascribed the 
ootrage to Celtic Nationalists. 
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TRANSITION 


Born: To Marshall Field 3rd of the 
Chicago retailing family, and to his 
third wife, the former Mrs. Ruth Pruyn 
Phipps, a daughter, at Doctors’ Hos- 
pital, New York City. 

CHRISTENED: Kate Roosevelt, 8- 
month-old daughter of James Roose- 
velt, son of the President, at the fam- 
ily home in Hyde Park, N. Y. His re- 
election rejoicing temporarily forgot- 
ten and stacks of congratulatory mes- 
sages set aside, Mr. Roosevelt was 
“out” to all callers while he attended 
his granddaughter’s baptismal cere- 
mony. 


Birtupay: Ignace Paderewski, pian- 
ist, composer, and former Premier of 
Poland 76, Nov. 6. 


...Edsel Ford, president and treasurer 
of the Ford Motor Co., 43, Nov. 6. 

ENGAGED: Vittorio Mussolini, son of 
Premier Benito Mussolini, to Carla Bug- 
goli, daughter of a wealthy furrier of 
Milan. 


MARRIED: Arthur (Harpo) Marx of 
the four Marx brothers, film and stage 
comedians, and Susan Fleming, screen 
actress, former “Ziegfeld Follies” 
dancer, secretly, Sept. 26, ‘somewhere 
in California or Nevada.” In a tele- 
gram to President Roosevelt last week, 
thanking him for an autographed pho- 
tograph, Harpo announced his mar- 
riage: “I’m in line for congratulations, 


.--John Barrymore, veteran stage and 
screen star, divorced two weeks ago 
from his third wife, Dolores Costello 
Barrymore, and Elaine (Barrie) Jacobs 
of New York, his 21-year-old actress- 
protegee. They flew to Arizona to be 
married at the home of Justice of the 
Peace Earl A. Freeman, Yuma’s “mar- 


rying judge.” 


ArrRiveD: Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. 
Hathaway, Seigneur and La Dame of 
Sark, one of the Channel Islands, in 
New York, for an extended visit, from 
Sark, where they rule over 600 people 
as monarchs of the smallest self-gov- 
erned unit of the British Empire. Un- 
der the Norman law—still observed on 
Sark—the American-born Hathaway, a 
Yale graduate, became Seigneur by his 
marriage: Mrs. Hathaway’s father, the 
late W. F. Collings, was the former 
Seigneur. According to its rulers, the 
tiny island, 3 by 11% miles, is a utopian 
spot: “No politicians, no unemploy- 


ment, no public debt, no crime, no in-- 


come tax, no divorce laws ... no law- 


..+Mrs. Harrison Williams of New York 
City, “the world’s best-dressed woman,” 
wearing an orange cloth coat trimmed 
with nutria, brown dress, and brown 
beret, in New York, from a Summer 
at her estate on the island of Capri. 

DEPARTED: Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, 
Papal Secretary of State, highest Vati- 
can Official ever to visit the United 
States, from New York, for Rome, 
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Edsel Ford celebrated 
his 43rd anniversary 


INTERNATIONAL 
‘The world’s best-dressed woman,’ 
Mrs. Harrison Williams of New York 


Italy. During his month’s visit, which 
included a five and a half day air tour 
of the United States, Cardinal Pacelli 
received honorary degrees from two 
Catholic universities—Notre Dame and 
Fordham, 


- General Evangeline Booth, 71-year- 
old Salvation Army head, from Lon- 
don, England, for Port Said, Egypt, 
first stop in a five-month world cam- 
paign which will end in New York City 
next April. 


Sick List: Pope Pius XI (leeches ap- 
plied behind the ears to relieve increas- 
ing blood pressure in his head): re- 
covered sufficiently to preside a few 
days later at a memorial service for 
four Cardinals who died in the past 
year. 


.-- Harlan Fiske Stone, Supreme Court 
Justice (confined to his home for the 
past month with bacillary dysentery) : 
“greatly improved but his convales- 
cence necessarily will be of some dura- 
tion,” according to a statement issued 
Saturday by Mrs. Stone. 

Diep: Henry B. Joy, 71, president of 
the Lincoln Highway Association, pio- 
neer automobile manufacturer, and for- 
mer president of the Packard Motor 
Car Co., of heart disease, after a long 
illness, at his home at Grosse Pointe 
Farms, Mich. 


... Sir Henry Curtis-Bennett, 57, British 
barrister, recently appointed chairman 
of the London Court of Sessions, of an 
attack suffered while responding to a 
toast at a dinner in London. Rated as 
one of Britain’s three greatest barris- 
ters, he shared honors with Sir John 
Simon, now Home Secretary, and Sir 
Patrick Hastings, former Attorney 
General. 


.--Charles Partlow (Chic) Sale, 51, 
comedian and author, of lobar pneu- 
monia, after a five-day illness, at the 
Good Samaritan Hospital, Los Angeles, 
Calif. As a South Dakota country boy, 
Sale amused his townsmen with his 
mimicry of local characters. He later 
took his skits on the vaudeville cir- 
cuits, and audiences throughout the 
country chuckled over his familiar, be- 
whiskered rustic types. In 1930 he pub- 
lished “The Specialist,” which sold 
more than a million copies and brought 
him movie offers. 


...Alfred W. Erickson, 60, board chair- 
man of McCann-Erickson, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, and of Con- 
goleum-Nairn, Inc., executive of Tech- 
nicolor, Inc., and of Bon Ami Co., and 
former president of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies; of 
pneumonia, at Pasadena, Calif. A domi- 
nant, tireless champion of the adver- 
tising profession, he fought for uniform 
agency commissions, helped establish 
advertising codes of ethics, and pio- 
neered in the use of color in magazine 
advertisements. 


..-Dr. Joseph Mayo, 36, son of Dr. Hor- 
ace Mayo, surgeon, of the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn.; killed on his return 
from a hunting expedition when his au- 
tomobile was struck by a train, 2 miles 
east of Cochrane, Wis. 
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IE the end of a strenuous day in the brisk outdoors what is so refreshing as a cup of good coffee? 
The same rich flavor enjoyed back home . . . the same tempting aroma... is everywhere available when 
coffee is hermetically sealed in the tin container. It is as true of coffee as of foods and beverages that 
the tin container stands guard, impervious to moisture and infiltration of air... and tin container 
efficiency has been vastly improved through use of the improved tin plate . . . Ductillite, pioneered 


and perfected by Wheeling. It’s Wheeling Steel. Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, West Virginia. 
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THREE BIG STEPS AHE: 
of all the rest 


Yes... heads turn and cameras click as Hug 
wheels out ahead of the 1937 motor parade, ¢; 
pletely new Sixes and Eights, leading the unmisy 
able trend to longer, lower, wider cars, with py 
power and easier control! 


A big step ahead in driving and riding! With they 
Selective Automatic Shift.* No need to tug atag 
lever or push a clutch pedal. Yet you shift smoog 
and surely at any engine speed or car speed 
desire. The Selective Automatic Shift does all 
work, automatically. 


A big step ahead in style and room! Pace-seti 
style outside, yet not one of the usual compromises 
room or comfort inside. Passenger and baggage sp 
that sets a new roominess record, even for Huds 


A big step ahead in performance! UP, UP g 
Hudson’s power, already ahead of cars cost 
twice as much, to a new high of 122 horsepow 
Greater performance from the world’s performa 
champion. And the economy leader of the Eig 
gives you a further saving of 10% on gasolig 


*Selective Automatic Shift an optional extra on all models. For the 
few who may prefer standard gear lever, it is available without cost. 


Selective Automatic Shift 


der thes 
the fir 


A flick of a finger... A touch of a toe 
_ TO SHIFT! TO STOP! TO GO! 


2104 MILES IN 24 HOURS 
32 OFFICIAL RECORDS BROKEN 


(Under supervision of American Automobile Association, Bonneville Salt Flats; Utah, Oct., 1936) 


In most gruelling test ever given a stock car 
a new 1937 Hudson... picked at random 
right off the production line . . . fully 
equipped . . . packed years of racking 
punishment into a dramatic public demon- 
stration. Covering 2104 miles in 24hours, Solid Comfort for Six . . . widest seats wider still (front seat 
at an average speed of 87.67 miles an hour 55 inches wide), front floor all clear. . . no gear or brake le 
. + proving endurance and performance for to stumble over. And windshield 6 inches wider . . . no dange 
you before public announcement. Also on © *S Popping out of side streets unseen. 
the Salt Flats, the big Hudson Eight aver- 


ged 20.02 mil llon, under A i 
A STEP AHEAD IN VALUE, TOO! 
What Others are CLAIMING Wheelbases increased to 122 and 129 inches. 


Hudson has PROVED Power increased to 101 and 107 horsepower in 


car performance of all time Hudson Six; to 122 horsepower in Hudson Eight. 
; Omictaly checked and certified . . . with the unsupported Double Carburetion in Both Sixes and Eights (no Six ever had 
— it before) ¢ Bodies 6 inches wider A center of 
gravity New Double-Drop ‘‘2-X’’ Frame ¢ Bodivs all of 
steel with seamless steel roofs ¢ Duo-Automatic H) draulic 
Brakes e Hydraulic Hill-Hold (an optional extra) keeps 
car from rolling back when stopped on grades ¢ Radial 

Safety Control ¢ 12 beautiful new body color:. 


Standard group of accessories extra. 
Save with Hudson’s C. I. T. Low Rate Time Payment Plan. 


6. In action at Utah 
ae Salt Flats, Oct., 1936 
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It's just as beautiful as from in front!” “Look at the width of that front seat 
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der these longer, lower, more graceful lines . . . a 122-inch or a 129-inch wheelbase, longest any car under $1000 ever had. Interiors not only far sur- 
the finest of past Hudsons, but compare favorably with the luxury leaders of motordom .. . in quality of fabrics, superb tailoring, richness of 
equipment. Model illustrated, 129-inch wheelbase Hudson Eight Custom Country Club Sedan, $965 list (radio standard). 


t Head Room Than Ever, though Hudson 


An instrument panel that is lovely to look at... yet practical 


seat Siies are considerably lower. Lower center and complete. Finished in exquisite two-tone walnut. And the i) 
gravity, with no loss of road clearance. new Hudson Teleflash System that signals a warning in the & 

rare event that either oil or generator needs attention. f 


Your nearest Dealer has a new 1937 Hudson ready 
for you to drive. It will pay youtocompare other pyudson’s new Conga 
1937 fine cars ... with Hudson. Look them over. 4 full-width undivided front seat 
; y & : Size them up. Try them out. Compare Hudson _ cushion. A concealed division in the 
‘< SE : » aoe with any other Six or Eight at any price. See ck of this seat permits back to be 


tilted as entire seat turns on swivel 
Mounted | Under Hood in- all that these 3 Big Steps Ahead mean to you. 


tubing driver or passengers. One of HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan passenger to rear seat. Same type 3- 
ly new conveniences in all 1937 Hudsons. Hudson Motors of Canada, Ltd., Tilbury, Ont. passenger front seat in all Broughams. 
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RRAPLANE, $595 list e HUDSON SIX, $65 
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wy FIND YOUR CAR ON THIS CHART 


IMPORTANT! The price per gallon of an anti-freeze means nothing unless you know 
how many gallons you will need during the entire winter. You can’t get that infor- 
mation on a boil-away anti-freeze. But you can get it for “Eveready Prestone” anti- 
; ee freeze... and here it is. See how reasonably you can get two-way protection all winter 


of long against both freeze-up and rust with one shot of “Eveready Prestone”’ anti- b 
oS freeze—one shot because it won’t boil off, no matter how warm the weather gets be- C 
ey tween the cold snaps. If your car isn’t on this chart, your dealer has a chart showing b 
“TF all cars; and amounts needed for temperatures to 60° below zero. q 
Zz . Find your car and read from left to right. The first figure shows the protection you get an cnet A 
a) with one gallon of ‘‘Eveready Prestone’’ anti-freeze in the cooling system; the second > 1 Bias bp ae se 
| with one and a half gallons—and so on. "+" means above zero."—" means below ; C 
pee zero. If your car has a hot water heater, add ‘4 gallon to the quantity called for. bt 
MODEL ata MODEL 
Auburn Lafayette . = 
- 
| 6-52, '34; 6-53, 6-54, '36 +12 — 4 —27 34; °35; +15 + 2 -—16 —42 specifically 
8-100, 8-101, 8-105, ’33 +15 + 2 -16 —42 La Salle E S 
‘sn 850, '34; 851, '35; 852, '36 +17 + 6 — 9 —28 50 (Str. 8) ’36 +10 — 8 —34 —62 A N T 
| Buick 350, '34; 35-50, °35 41S + 2 -16 -42 G U A 
40, '34, '36 +6 345-B, '32; 345-C, '33 +21 +13 +3 -9 if used 
60, '32; 50, °33, °34, +10 — 8 —34 —62 Lincoin Prestone”” anti-freeze, 
60, 80, 90, +12 — —27 —59 Zephyr, '35 421 4+13+4-7 that “ Eveready  mormal water- vat 
80, 90, 60, '33, '34, +15 + 2 —42 +23 +17 +10 — 2 ‘inted directions, in n¢ { at 
80, 90, '33; 90, '34, ’35 +19 + 9 according to pre the cooling system of 
Cadillac 60, 70, ; 960, 970, °32 +3 -25 -62 ling. systems, will protect wash 1 
370-D, ’34, '35 +14 0 -21 -50 1130, 1070, 1170, '33; 1220, +12 — 4 —27 —5S9 cooling syste" and clogging from NEE 
355-D, '34, '35; 80, 85, '36 +16 + -34 3620, 3640, 3640A, +14 0 —21 against freezing tit will Pitt. 
452-D, '35; 90, +19 +9 — 3 -19 1280, ’34; 3580, ’35; 1080, 1180,’33 +17 + 6 — 9 —28 your hole winter; also that 
370-A, '31; 355-B, 32; 355-C, "33 +21 +13 + 3 9 Oldsmobile formations for a whole to car finish. Arm 
| 60, 70, 36 422 +15+8 0 F-30, '30, F-31,'31; F-35,°3S; + 3 -25 —62 qill not cause damage NOT 
«#33, "34, + 3 -@ not boil away, parts of the cooling MIN 
Stand. ; '33, '34, ’35 —12 F-32, L-22, '32; F-33, '33; +12 — 4 -27 —59 tal or rubber pa’ ‘ Texa 
Master; ’34, ’35 L-35, ’35; L-36, ’36 +12 — 4 -27 or to the meta ‘ak out of @ cooling 
"31, 0 —34 L-33, '33; L-34, '34 +15 + 2 -16 —42 id that it will not leak out MAR 
All Models—’36 + 8 -12 -43 tem, hold water. 
Chryster 120-'35, '36 +14 0 —21 —50 tem tight enough to 
| 6-'32, '33, '34, +12 4 -27 -59 Sup. 8, '34; 8, '33,°34,°35 +16 + 4 —12 —34 PANY Inc. 
8-'31, '32; AF, Imp. °35; 636 +15 + 2 —16 —42 Sup. 8, 35 +18 + 8 — 6 —23 NAL CARBON cOM rs PRIN 
Roy. 8, Imp. 8, '33; Air 8,'35 +16 + 4 —12 —34 745, '30; 845, DeLuxe, +21 +13 + 3 — 9 NATIO New York, N- Y. 
70, 31; DeLuxe 8, '36 +18 + 8 — 6 —23 12, ’33, '34, °35, °36 +25 +21 +10 + 3 General Offices: San Francisco poe 
De Soto Pierce Arrow Branches: Chicas bon Corp. DAR 
6, ’31, '32, '33; 8, ’31 +10 — 8 —34 —62 41, 42, 43, '31; 54, 836-A, 34 +21 +13 + 3 9 Carbide 
6, '34; Airflow 6, Airstream 6, '36 +16 + 4 —12 1601-3, ’36 +21 +13+3-9 Unit of Union 
Airflow, Airstream, ’35 +12 4 -27 —59 840-A, '34; 845, +22 +15 +6-5 
Dodge 1602-03 (12), '36 +24 +20 +15 + 9 Duque 
6, '32, '33, ’34, D2, '36 +8 -12 -43 Plymouth 
Senior 6, "30; DU, ’35 +12 — 4 -27 -59 30; PF. PG. '34 +6 -18 —S4 cOLU 
8-'32, '33 +15 + 2 -16 —42 PA, ’31; PB, '32; PE, PJ,’35; +10 — 8 —34 —62 Syracu 
Ford Pl, P2, ’36 +10 — 8 —34 -62 
A, ’30, '31; B, ’32, °33 0 —34 —62 PC, PD, ’33 +3 
V-8, '32, '34, '36 +18 + 8 — 6 —23 Pontiac 
V-8, '35 +16 + 4-12 -34 30; '31; 6-'32; +6 -18 EVE ADY 
Graham 8-'33, '34, '35; 6-'36 +8 -12 —43 Aut 
80, 90, 110, +10 — 8 —34 —62 8-'36 +12 4-27-39 PRESTON E Louis 
73-Spl. 6; 72-8, '35 +14 0 —21 —50 Reo 
74-6, '35; 80, '36 0 —34 —62 6-21, 6-25, FC '35; Roy. +15 — Georgii 
6, 8, '33; 6, 8, '34; 75, +16 + -34 ALABS 
Hudson 8-25, '32; S-2, '33; S-6; '34 +16 + 4-12 -—34 ~ TULAD 
—25 —62 Studebaker Does Not Boil Off Georgia 
» "32, '33; +12 4 -27 -59 Dict. 6, +6 -18 ents Rust 
8, '35, +17 +6 — 9 -28 Comm. 8, ’31, °33; +10 — 8 —34 —62 TENNE 
8, '34 +19 +9 — 3 -19 Dict. 6, ’34, +10 — 8 —34 —62 
Dict. ’31, Comm. 8, ’34, +14 0 -21 —50 North 
18, '31; Cent. 8, '32; 321,°33 +10 — 8 —34 —62 Pres. 8, '33, '34, '36 
417, 421, '34; 521, "35 +10 — 8 —34 Pres. 8,'31,°32,'35; Comm. 8,'35 +17 +6-—-—9 —28 Ss 
322, '33; 422, '34; 518, °35; +17 + 6 — 9 —28 Terraplane 
6-618-G '36 +17 + 6 — 9 6, '32, °33; 6 Spec. '35;6,°36 +3 —25 —62 SOUT 
326, '33; 426, '34; 527, '35; +19 +10 0 -15 8, '33; 6 DeLuxe, '35 +10 — 8 —34 —62 Arkanss 
8-621-N +19 +10 6, +14 0 —21 —50 MI 
ichigy 
DON’T BE CONFUSED BY A 
1-freeze are bein k sans 
ost of them are based & marketed under vari 
labeled, it is eas on alcohol, and because the INDIA 
? to beco are not plainl 
; freeze me confused. So Plainly 
‘ » Just ask your dealer how before you buy any anti- 


—no matter how it j much alcohol it contai 
i Is treated or what it is called—is ma For alcohol 
ou won't he without protection. tO evap- 
freeze. ave to worry if you get 
It contains no alcohol, is definitely Bia at = Prestone” anti- 
ed. 
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SPORT 
FOOTBALL: Jim Crowley’s Ram 

Scents the Perfume of Roses 


One of Knute Rockne’s famous four 
horsemen, who a dozen years ago ran 
roughshod over opponents, today has 
ridden back into national prominence. 
James H. (Sleepy Jim) Crowley, Notre 
Dame ’25, coaches the leading candi- 
date for the Rose Bow] invitation—New 
york’s Fordham team. 

Because of a Big Ten rule which for- 
pids postseason games, the Pacific 
Coast Conference will not invite un- 
peaten and untied Northwestern. Mar- 
quette, with a spotless record, once-tied 

| Alabama, and once-tied Louisiana de- 
serve Rose Bowl consideration. But 
Crowley’s once-tied Fordham Ram has 
butted up against a suicide schedule 
and, other things being equal, will prob- 


FOOTBALL OUTLINE 


ably be picked. The Far West prefers 
a truly Eastern representative. 

Fordham’s record: defeated Frank- 
lin and Marshall, 66-7; Southern Meth- 
odist, 7-0; Waynesburg, 20-6; St. 
Mary’s, 7-6; Purdue, 15-0; tied by Pitts- 
burgh, 0-0. 

The most striking thing about Crow- 
ley’s team is not, as is so frequently 
written, its emphasis on defense over 
offense but its happy-go-lucky, relaxed 
style of play. Last week, practicing for 


FORECASTERS’ RACE 


Associated Press climbed back into a tie for 
first position with International News Service, 
as NeEWS-WEEK’s crystal-gazing competition 
passed the two-thirds mark. Grantland Rice, 
though still in third place, is now threatening 
the leaders. Current standings: 


FORECASTER RIGHT WRONG PCT. 
Associated Press........... 99 51 .660 
International News Service.. 99 51 -660 
Graemtiand ..coscescese 87 52 -651 
United Press...... 94 56 


the Purdue game—a test which Coach 
Crowley told undergraduates was the 
most important ever played by Ford- 
ham—Al Babartsky, gorilla-like tackle, 
skipped onto the field crooning: ‘““When 
Did You Leave Heaven?” Two place 
kickers, side by side, booted footballs 
simultaneously, trying to make them 
collide in mid-air. Others devoted them- 
selves to a playful game of touch foot- 
ball and chided a Jewish water boy for 
picking up a pigskin: “Hey! Leave it 
alone, it isn’t kosher.” 

Even in a big game, the funny Ford- 
hams don’t get worked up. During 
timeouts, they josh opponents for their 


helplessness. 


More than anything else, Crowley’s 
calm exterior is responsible for the lack 
of tension on the Fordham team. He 
received his nickname, Sleepy, because 
of his casual stance as a player, his 
dreamy eyes, his monotonous tone of 
speech. Actually, he’s not abnormally 
sleepy. He never naps in the daytime 


OF THE WEEK 


THIS GAMES 
(favorite in BLACK; 1935 
score in 


INTERSECTIONAL 


LAST WEEK'S SHOWING 


RECORD OF PREVIOUS MAJOR GAMES 


NEBRASKA (0) .............. Eased up after four-touchdown barrage in first half; beat Kansas, 26-0. | Won: Iowa St., 34-0; (os. 13-9; Okla., 14-0; Mo., 20-0. Lost: Minn., 0-7. 

Pittsburgh (6) .... ..  Overpowered stubborn Penn State eleven in last quarter, 34-7. Won: Ohio St., 6-0; Dame, 26-0, Lost: Duquesne, 0-7. Tied: Fordham, 0-0, 

i mA. oe Another breather: took Muhlenberg, 54-7. Won: Wash-Lee, 28-0; Columbia, 27-16; Harv., 32-0. Lost: Colgate, 7-14. 

aOTRE “DAME (6 Victim of Navy's first major victory of season, 3-0. Won: Carn. Tech, 21-7; Wis., 27-0; Ohio St., 7-2. Lost: Pitt., 0-26. 

MINNESOTA ........... .. Came back from Northwestern upset to thunder through lowa, 52-0. Won: Wash., 14-7; Nebr., 7-0; Mich., 26-0; P uriue, 33-0, Lost: N’ ae ey 0-6. 

Blown up by Texas Christian aerial bombardment, 27-6. Won: Okla.’ 6-0. Lost: Baylor, 18-21; Rice, 0-7; 8S. M. U., 7-14. ‘led: La., 6-6, 

MARQUETTE (33) .......... Guepe’s 75-yard run in final period nosed out Creighton, 7-6. Won: Wis., 12-6; Kan. St., 13-0; Mich. St., 13-7; St. M., 20- 

Mississippi (7)... Goose-egged Loyola, 34-0. Won: Catholic, 14-0; Cent'ry, 24-7. Lost 7-12; La., 0-13. 

EAST 

PRINCETON (38) . Sintra Rambled over Cornell—apparently at will, 41-13. Won: Rutgers, 20-0; Navy, 7-0. Lost: Penn., 0-7. Tied: Harv., 14-14. 

Yale (7) ...... ecco Capt. Larry Kelley rescued Elis from upset; Brown beaten, 14-6. Won: Cornell, 23-0; Penn., 7-0; Navy, 12-7; Rutgers, 28-0. Lost: Dart., 7-11. 
Scored twice against Princeton to avoid shutout; lost, 41-13 Won: Syracuse, 20-7; Penn St., 13-7. Lost: Yale, 6-23; Columbia, 13-20. 


Cornel] (6) 
DARTMOUTH (41) i 


Became “‘Ivy League’’ standout with 


20-13 victory over Columbia. Won: Vt., 56-0; Brown, 34-0; Harv., 26-7; Yale, 11-7. Lost: Holy Cross, 0-7. 


Harvard Enjoyed a field day at expense of Virginia, 65-0. Won: Brown, 28-0, Lost: Army, 6-32; Dart,, 7-26. Tied: Princeton, 14-14. 
|, TS Ingram’s 26-yard drop-kick scuttled Notre Dame, 3-0. Won: Wm.-Mary, 18-6; Va., 35-14. Lost: Yale, 7-12; Princeton, 0-7; Penn., 6-16, 
Duquesne (7)... Walked over Washington University, 26-¢ Won: Rice, 14-0; Pitt., 7-0. Lost: Ww. Va. Wes., 0-2; Detr., 7-14. 


(7) 
CARNEGIE TECH (0)... 


Bone-crushing attack by alternating backhelds tripped N. Y. U., 14-6. Won: Temple, 7-0. 


Lost: N. Dame, 7-21; Holy Cross, 0-7; Purdue, 6-7. 


COLUMBIA (2) ........0...-.-. Breaks kept the Lions in the ball game; downed by Dartmouth, 20-13. Won: Me., 34-0; V. M. 38-0; Cornell, 20-13. Lost: Agee, 16-27; Mich., 0-13. 
Syracuse (14) ..........cc0 Scared Indiana with first-period touchdown; finally humbled, 9-7. Won: Clarkson, 31-0. +t Bald. -Wall., 7-19; Cornell, 7-20; Penn St., 0- 18. 
Amherst (0) ........eseecesseee-- Bianked Vermont, 48-0, Won: Mass. St., 13-7. Lost: Harv., 6-38; Wesleyan, 7-14. Tled: Hobart, 0-0. 


WILLIAMS (13) ............... After 7-7 first half, ran wild to vanquish Wesleyan, 32-7. Won: Vt., 20-0; Union, 


SOUTHEAST 


Auburn (0) .......-... 
LOUISIANA (6) . 


Georgia Tech (7) 
ALABAMA (38) 


Outplayed by Georgia Tech, but not outscored; 


Showed continued improvement, 


Inability to add extra points nullified rally; lost to Auburn, 13-12. Won: Ky., 24-0. Lost: 
handing Tulane first defeat, 34-7. 


won, 13-12. Won: Tenn., €-0; Detr., 
Turned back Mississippi, 12-0, for outstanding "36 victory. Won: Rice, 20-7; Ga., 47-7; Miss., 13- 0; Vand 19-0. Tied: Tex., 6-6. 


Won: Clemson, 32-0; 


26-13. Lost: Princeton, 7-27; Bowd., 0-6. Tied: Tufts, 6-6. 


6-0; Ga., 20-13. Lost: S. Clara, 0-12. Tied: Tulane, 0-0, 


Duke, 6-19; Clemson, 13-14. Tied: Vand., 0-0. 


Miss. St., 7-0; Ky., 14-0. Tied: Tenn., 0-0. 


TULANE (13) ..........0........ The Green Wave was at low tide: Alabama ended Rose Bow] hopes, 34-7. Won: Miss., 7-6; Colgate, 28-6; N. Car., 21-7. Tied: Auburn. 0- 

Georgia (26) ..ereccereeeerers First Southeast Conference victory: caged Florida's ‘Gators, 26-8. Won: Furman, 13-0. Lost: La., 7- 47: Rice, 6-13; Auburn, 13- 20: a 0-46. 

Vanderbilt (13) .................. Held in check until last quarter by desperate Sewanee, but won, 14-0. Won: Chi., 37-0. Lost: M. U., 0- ws: La., 0-19. Tied: Ga. Tech 

TENNESSEE (7) .............. Coasted through Maryville, 34-0. Won: Duke, 15-13; Ga., “ie. 0. Lost: N. Car., 6-14; Auburn, 0-6. "ried: “Ala., 0-0. 

North Comtine Neared Southern Conference throne by hurdling Davidson, 26-6. Won: Tenn., 14-6; N. Y. U., 14-13; N, Car. St., 21-6. Lost: Tulane, 7-21. 

* _aees Ruined Wake Forest's homecoming, 20-0. Won: Colgate, 6-0; a Car., 21-0; Ga. Tech, 19-6. Lost: Tenn., 13-15. 
SOUTHWEST 

SOUTHERN METH. (17) Plowed under by rejuvenated Texas Aggies, 22-6. Won: Tex. A. & I., 61-0; hans 16-0; Fe’ 14-7. Lost: Uerem, 0-7. 

Arkansas (6) -..ccccecececereeeee Holding back on highly rated pass offense, ran over Rice, 20-14. Won: Baylor, ii 4-10; Tex. A. & M., 18 Lost: T. C. U. ; La., 7-19. 
MIDDLE WEST 

NORTHWESTERN ........ Clinched Big Ten title by victory over Wisconsin, 26- a Won: Iowa, 18-7; N. Dak. 40-7; oo 14-13; Ill., 13-2; Minn., 6-0. 

First intersectional defeat in ten years; by Penn, 27-7 Won: Columbia, 13-0. St., ha. 3-14; Minn., Ill., 6-9. 


OHIO STATE (6) ........... 


Won: pib.. 9-6. Lost: S. Calif., 6-24; N’western, 2-13. Tied: lowa, 0-0. 


No game. 
Forty-three Buckeyes helped blow up Chicago, 44-0. Won: N. Y. U., 60-0; 


Ind., 7-0. Leste Pitt., 0-6; N’western, 13-14; N. Dame, 2-7, 


Victim of Minnesota's wrath, 52-0 Won: 8. 24 33-7. Lost: N'western, 7-18; Ind., 6-9. Tied: Ill... 0-0. 

PURDUE (12) ....... Another stepping stone in Fordham’s Rose Bowl trail, 15-0. Won: Wis., 14; Chi.. 35- 7; Carn. Tech, 7-6. Lost: Minn., 0-33. 

Chicago (0) sseesseceeceeeee © Bewildered by Ohio State’s passing game, 44-0. Won: Wis., 7-6. Lost: Vand., 0-37; Purdue, 7-35. Tied: Butler. 6- 

INDIANA (24) ................ Miller’s third-period field goal beat underestimated Syracuse, 9-7. Won: Centre, 38-0: Mich., 14-3; Iowa, 13-6.’ Lost: Nebr., 9-13: ‘ohio. at.. 0-7. 

FAR WEST 
WASHINGTON “SEES Came from behind to tie Stanford, 14-14, om 64-yard march. Won: U. C. L. A., 14-0; Ore. St., 19-7; Calif., 13-0; Ore., 7-0, Lost: Minn., be a, 
So. California (2) ............ First defeat of year—by California, 13-7 Won: Ore. St., 38-7; Ore., 26-0; Ill, 24-6; Stan., 14-7. Tied: Wash, St., 

SANTA CLARA @ we. NO game. Won: Stan.,13-0; Portland, 27-0; 8S. F. U., 15-7; Auburn, 12-0. 

St. Mary’s (10) . ... Had no trouble winning from Idaho, 26-7. Won: Calif., 10- 0. Lost: Fordham, 6-7; Marquette, 6-20. Tied: S. F. U., 0-0. 
Capitalized on first quarter fumble to defeat Oregon, 7-0. Won: Mont., 30-0; Calif., 17-6: Ore. St., 13. Lost: Wash., 0-14; Stan., 6-19, 
Dazed by Oregon State passes, lost first game of season, 16-6, Won: Mont., 19-0: Stan., 14-13; Ore., 3- é: ? Calit 14-13. Tied: S. Calif., 0-0. 


Got rowhere against strong 


State 


cstretesseeceeeeee  Coast’s most unexpected reversal: walloped Wash. State, 16-6. Lost: S. Calif., 
STANFORD ooo Continued upward climb, holding Washington to 14-14 tie. Won: U. C. L. 


Further jumbled Coast Conference race by upsetting Pe ee 13-7. Won: Ore. St., 7-0. 
U. C. L. A. defense; lost, Lost: 8 


Lost: U. C. L, A., 6-17; Wash., 0-13; Wash. St., 13-14. 
. Calif., 0-26; Wash. st. 0-3; Wash.; 0-7. Tied: Stan., 7-7. 


7-38; Calif., 0-7; Wash., 7-19; U. C. L. A., 
19-6. 


Lost: Wash. St., 13-14; S. Calif., 7- aT i “Tied: Ore., 7-7. 
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STOPPING 


FIRES 
before they 


START 


There was no bose in 1760, so the good 
citizens formed bucket lines from the fire 
back to the nearest water supply. 


IRES burn more than the prop- | 


erty they consume. They burn the 
dollars of other property owners, 
because heavy fire losses mean high 
insurance rates. 

Squarely facing the fact that reduc- 
tion of fire loss was the only effective 
way to reduce the cost of insurance, 
Mutual Fire Insurance companies 
have always been in the forefront of 
the fight against fire. 

Mutual prevention work has been 
effective. Basic rates in many fields 
have been sharply reduced. The great 
army of Mutual fire policyholders 
has received annual cash savings that 
totaled millions of dollars each year. 

An interesting booklet on the prin- 
ciples and operation of Mutual fire 
insurance will be sent on request. 
Address Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


pany of The Fed- 
eration of Mutual 
Fire Insurance 
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and at night frequently has to take a 
sleeping pill to get his eight hours. 

Underneath, he’s just as keyed up as 
any man who wants to win a football 
game. In 1925, after his heroic smashes 
in the Rose Bowl, he suffered a nervous 
breakdown and had to be humored in a 
hospital. 

Crowley’s main diversions are golf, 
handball, keeping a football scrap- 
book, and taking moving pictures. But 
right now, with the scent of the Rose 
Bowl filling his nostrils, these pastimes 
have faded into insignificance. He 
dreams of Fordham victories in the two 


. remaining games—with Georgia and 


New York University. 

The Ram coach’s thrill of a lifetime 
was not caused by personal achieve- 
ment; he says it came in 1930 when he 
was coaching Michigan State. With 
the score tied at 7-all and only two 
minutes left to play, his star back, Bob 
Monett, raced 67 yards to a touchdown 
for a victory over Colgate. 


His worst moment happened against 
Army in 1922. He fumbled on the 
Army 1-yard line and let the Cadets tie 
Notre Dame, 0-0. 


BASEBALL: An_ Ex-Spitballer 
Takes a Shot at the Dodgers 


For more than a month baseball men 
knew Burleigh Arland Grimes would be 
named manager of the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers. But he wasn’t officially crowned 
until last week. “We didn’t want to 
crowd the election off the front pages,” 
explained John Gorman, Brooklyn’s 
business manager. 

Grimes’s appointment did _ receive 
front-page position in most New York 
newspapers—though few baseball fa- 
natics can see that it affects the Dodg- 
ers’ fortunes. The team, ostensibly con- 
trolled by their quarreling directors— 
the McKeevers and the Ebbets heirs—is 
in the hands of bankers who refuse to 
hand out money for the purchase of 
star players. 

Grimes, a 43-year-old tobacco chewer 
who boasts that he never ducked a fight 
in his life, is Brooklyn’s thirteenth man- 
ager. He takes over a team that this 
year finished next to last. 


He himself was once a better-than- 
average pitcher who learned the trade 
after losing fifteen straight for Pitts- 
burgh in his second year. He helped 
Brooklyn win the National League pen- 
nant in 1920. Then, after a gypsy 
career in which he wandered to every 
National League team except Phila- 
delphia and Cincinnati, he had a brief 
fling with the American League New 
York Yankees, went back to Pittsburgh, 
and threw his last spitball there in 1934. 

The next year he made his debut as 
a manager—at the helm of the Bloom- 
ington team in the Three-Eye League. 
He won the championship and last year 
stepped up the minor-league ladder to 
the managership of Louisville in the 
American Association. 

This time he failed, winding up in 
seventh place, but he forever endeared 
himself to fans for his umpire baiting. 


Gene WORLD 
Jim Crowley: Sleepy in success 


The men in blue ruled him off the field 
21 times. 


No ordinary problems provided by 
the traditionally dumb Dodgers should 
baffle Grimes. On his New Haven, Mo., 
farm he looks after pigs. For doing 
his best he will receive a salary re- 
ported to be $9,000—$6,500 less than 
Casey Stengel will receive for doing 
nothing. The management fired Stengel 
at the close of last season—though his 
contract had a year to run. 

The banker-owners have safeguarded 
themselves against a repetition of such 
extravagance. They forced Grimes to 
sign a ten-day-notice clause—and no 
one will be surprised to see him ousted 
in midseason. 


TENNIS: Fred Perry to Trade 
Service With Ellsworth Vines 


Early this week professional tennis 
received a much needed tonic from an 
ex-speakeasy. It came from Jack 
Krindler, the Jack of Jack & Charlie’s, 
otherwise known as ‘“21"—now a legal 
den where top-hatted New York So- 
ciety flocks because the food, liquor, 
and prices are tops. 

Krindler let it be known that he is a 
member of a syndicate that has induced 
Fred Perry, world’s outstanding ama- 
teur, toturn pro. The official promoters 
are Howard Voshell, eighth ranking ten- 
nis player of fifteen years ago, and 
Francis T. Hunter, Bill Tilden’s former 
doubles partner, now president of 4 
Jack & Charlie affiliate which distrib- 
utes Ballantine’s Scotch whiskey. 

The bar-tending backers not only 
signed up Perry but also his logical op- 
ponent, Ellsworth Vines. Beginning 
Jan 6, in New York, Perry and Vines 
will start a coast to coast exhibition 
tour which will settle the unofficial 
racquet championship of the world. 

At Forest Hills, during last Sum- 
mer’s Nationals, Vines won a “friend- 
ly” match from Perry, 6-4, 6-2, 6-3. 
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OU MAY have thought of it before . . . ever since 

Pontiac began building low-priced cars, standards in 
that price field have climbed! IJt’s a Pontiac habit to 
show the way. And for 1937 Pontiac has gone so far 
that the gap between the quality of high-priced and low- 
priced cars has completely disappeared! Everything 
points to Pontiac including peak economy. You can look 
farther, pay more, but you can’t get better satisfaction 
than Pontiac offers in America’s finest low-priced car. 
PONTIAC MOTOR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Sixes AND EicuTs 


better value 


Economy 


1937 FEATURES 
OF AMERICAS 
FINEST LOW-PRICED CAR 


MORE BEAUTIFUL SILVER STREAK STYLING « IM- 
PROVED KNEE-ACTION RIDE « LONGER WHEEL- 
BASE—117 INCH ON “6” AND 122 INCH ON 
“B" « LARGER LUGGAGE AND SPARE TIRE 
COMPARTMENT © PERFECTED SAFETY CENTER- 
POINT STEERING * INCREASED POWER AND 
ACCELERATION WITH GREATER ECONOMY «¢ 
BIGGER DOORS + LOWER UNOBSTRUCTED 
FLOORS ¢ ADJUSTABLE TILTING 3-PASSENGER 
FRONT SEAT «© SAFETY TRIPLE-SEALED HY- 
DRAULIC BRAKES ¢ LARGER UNISTEEL BODIES 
BY FISHER « A GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCT 
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RELIGION 


MINISTRY : Canadian W omanW ins 
Ordination After 13-Year Wait 


In his Epistle to the Corinthians, the 
Apostle Paul declared that women 
should keep silence in churches. Seven- 
teen hundred years later Samuel John- 
.son had the same opinion: “A woman 
preaching is like a dog’s walking on his 
hind legs. It is not done well: but you 
are surprised to find it done at all.” 


For centuries churches accepted the 
Apostle’s dictum; even today few de- 
nominations have broken the barrier 
against admitting women into the min- 
istry. Only one of the handful of wom- 
en ministers has more than a local repu- 
tation: Maude Royden of London draws 
crowds to hear her sermons whether 
she preaches in her native England or 
on her visits to this country. 


Last week in St. Andrew’s United 
Church, Moose Jaw, Sask., the United 
Church of Canada—organized in 1925 
by a merger of Methodists, Presbyteri- 
ans, and Congregationalists—ordained 
Lydia Emelie Gruchy (grew-she) as the 
denomination’s first woman minister. 

By her ordination Miss Gruchy ended 
a thirteen-year vigil. She graduated 
from St. Andrew’s College of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan with the de- 
gree of bachelor of divinity in 1923. But 
her Church—despite many who wished 
to see the slim, businesslike young wom- 
an ordained—refused to raise the ban 
against women ministers. Two years 
ago the denomination’s General Coun- 
cil decided to reach a settlement: it 
asked each local presbytery to vote on 
the subject. Last September when the 
council met in Ottawa it announced that 
the presbyteries had voted overwhelm- 
ingly to open the ministerial ranks to 
women. 

The decision affects two other women 
candidates—one at Victoria College of 
the University of Toronto, the other at 
St. Stephen’s College of the University 
of Alberta. Both will be ordained after 
their graduation next Spring. 


Born at Asnieres, a Paris suburb, Miss 
Gruchy went to school in England and 
then followed her family who had emi- 
grated to Western Canada. She deter- 
mined to make the ministry her life 
work when her brother Arthur, who in- 
terrupted his theological studies to en- 
list in the Canadian forces, was killed 
in France in 1916. 


Since her graduation from the theo- 
logical college in 1923 Miss Gruchy has 
carried the ‘gospel to the Ukrainians 
and Doukhobors in Saskatchewan. Last 
July she terminated her missionary 
labors to work in Moose Jaw where her 
parish is the largest and finest in the 
city (pop. 25,000). 

Last week’s ordination, besides giv- 
ing Miss Gruchy all the powers and 
privileges of a United Church minister, 
also changed her title among the 1,100 
members of St. Andrew’s Church: for- 
merly minister’s assistant, she is now 
assistant minister and should be ad- 
dressed as tae Rev. Miss Gruchy. 
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NEWSPHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 
While RCA unveiled a New York ‘video’ 
show (see p. 37), News-WeEeK snapped 
exclusive pictures of its Philadelphia rivals 
at work. Top, Philco’s camera centers on 
object to be televised (middle). Bottom, 
the resulting picture . . . 


RADIO 


CANADA: New Corporation Ge, 
Monopoly Grip on Dominion Air 


Last week a World War crack-up 
victim found himself in another no 
man’s land. Major W. E. Gladstone 
Murray’s second air job concerned the 
completion of the first radio nationali- 
zation project in North America. 


September, 1929, the Canadian Par. 
liament heard a royal commission, 
headed by Sir John Aird, benevolent, 
jowled financier, report on the needs of 
Canadian radio. These boiled down to 
one: a Dominion-operated broadcasting 
monopoly, run by a government corpora- 
tion. 

The survey went overseas to the Im- 
perial Privy Council in London. By 
1932, that body ruled Canadian radio 
exclusively a Dominion affair and re- 
linquished it into the hands of a Cana- 
dian Parliamentary committee, led by 
Raymond Morand, politico-physician. 

“Seized of the national importance 
and international character of radio,” 
this committee advocated a chain of 
high-power stations, supplemented by 
low-powered units, stretching across 
the continent. The setup further called 
for a board of three (known as the 
Canadian Broadcasting Commission) 
to regulate and controi all broadcast- 
ing, ownership and operation of sta- 
tions, and absorption of all privately 
owned radio units. The commission’s 
financial support would come from 
transmitter and receiving license fees 
plus advertising income. 


RADIO CHECK LIST 
Saturday, Nov. 14 to Friday, Nov. 20 


Light - face figures indicate 

A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 

given in Eastern Standard Time. 

SERIOUS: 
Symphony: Alexander von Kriesler conducts 
a student orchestra in the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music; Severin Eisenberzer, 
guest pianist—Sat. 11:00 CBS (WABC). Dr. 
Frederick Stock leads the Cnicago Symphony 
—Sat. 8:30 MBS (WOR).* The Cleveland 
orchestra performs with Artur Rodzinski on 
the podium—Wed. 2:00 NBC-Red (WEAF). 
The Boston Symphony, under Dr. Sergei 
Koussevitzky, opens its fifth air season in 
Carnegie Hall, New York—Thurs. 8:45 NBC- 
Blue (WJZ).* 
Jose Iturbi: The Spanish pianist performs 
with the Ford Symphony, under the direc- 
tion of Alexander Smallens. Sun. 9:00 CBS. 
National Radio Forum: ‘‘Looking Ahead’’— 
a talk by Secretary of Commerce Daniel ©. 
Roper. Mon. 10:30 NBC-Blue. 
“Count of Monte Cristo’: The NBC Radio 
Guild presents a one-hour dramatization of 
Dumas’s book. Fri, 4:00 NBC-Blue. 
LIGHT: 

Ed Wynn: “The Perfect Fool” tries a come- 
back with his old stooge, Graham McNamee. 
Sat. 8:00 NBC-Blue.* 
Melody Matinee: Victor Arden’s band and 
the Cavaliers’ Quartet in a program of pop- 
ular music. Sun. 1:30 NBC-Red.* 
Revue: Morton Bowe, tenor; Meri Bell, blues 
moaner; and Ray Sinatra’s orchestra present 
a variety act. Mon. 1:00 CBS.* 
“Conversation Piece”: Noel Coward's frothy 
drama gets an airing with Lily Pons and 
Adolphe Menjou in the leading roles. Mon. 
9:00 CBS. 


SPORTS: 
Football: Army vs. Notre Dame at the 
Yankee Stadium, New York—1:00 MBS, 1:15 
CBS. Pennsylvania vs. Penn State at Frank- 
lin Field, Philadelphia—i:45 WOR. 
*Indicates premiere of a series. 
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Farnsworth’s camera (above) 
boy; (below, left) prepares for a televised shot . . . 


Approved by Parliament, the plan 
went into effect the same year. The 
commission assumed major broadcast- 
ing functions immediately and gradual- 
ly established a nucleus of a national 
network with key stations at Van- 
couver, Moncton, and Ottawa. 

With the Aird report and this pioneer 
system as a basis for study, a third 
huddle of Parliament members again 
probed the radio industry last Winter. 
Incorporated into a bill, their findings 
became law—and operative last week. 

The “new deal’ wiped out the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Commission. In its 
place arose the Aird-recommended 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp.—with 
nine honorary governors and General 
Manager Murray. The governors, un- 
paid except for attendance at meet- 
ings, decide matters of policy. Actual 
administration rests with Murray, 
bland, bald ex-official of the British 
Broadcasting Co.—paid $13,000 a year. 

These ten men exercise a virtual dic- 
tatorship over Canadian radio, with 
every phase of broadcasting subject to 
their jurisdiction. The corporation, 


however, must report to Parliament 


shoots a focusing 


periodically via the Transport Ministry. 

All receipts from the sale of the an- 
nual $2 listener licenses (less collection 
fees) go direct to the corporation. Last 
year’s revenues from licensing totaled 
$1,725,000 plus a government grant of 
approximately $1,000,000. Under the 
new law, $500,000 more may be bor- 
rowed, subject to an order in council. 

Early efforts will be made to achieve 
a system of nationally owned stations 
affording complete Dominion coverage. 
Following an exhaustive signal-strength 
and program survey, new high-power 
stations will be located throughout the 
country. Present plans make no allow- 
ances for any of less power than 100 to 
500 watts. 

More American programs will go 
over the border to Canadian listeners. 
The question of announcer language— 
French or English—will be solved by 
using the tongue of the majority of 
listeners in various sections. 

The new arrangement is run with an 
eye to cash returns and efficient, im- 
partial service. “Broadcasting is a 
business,” observes Major Murray, “and 
must be run as a business.”’ Most 


Philco Labman (above) inspects new tube; 
(below) measures an oscilloscope wave 


Canadians hope the Major will do bet- 
ter in public than in private life. After 
the war, he opened a hotel in Blooms- 
bury, London. Impoverished army 
friends, flocking to his hospitality, drove 
him into bankruptcy. 


TELEVISION: Newspaper Men 
Preview RCA’s Embryo Marvel 


Last week 275 newspaper men and 
company Officials gathered in a cur- 
tained, black-walled room on the 62nd 
floor of the R.C.A. Building, New York, 
to preview the Radio Corp. of America’s 
television demonstration. In the mirror 
tops of the “video” sets, the green- 
tinted images of singers, comedians, 
and announcers looked like reflections 
in a pool of shimmering water. Con- 
stant blurring from ignition-system 
static and occasional “breaks” due to 
faulty fade-outs also marred the exhi- 
bition. Observers agreed that RCA had 
failed to go beyond the work of its 
rivals, Philco and Farnsworth (see pic- 
tures). 


NEWSPHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 
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EDUCATION 


SPRINGFIELD: Ohio City Vote 
Forces Schools to Close Doors 


Last week 12,300 pupils and 381 
teachers in the public schools at Spring- 
field, Ohio, got orders to clean out their 
desks, take their belongings home, and 
stay there until the school board could 
raise funds to reopen the city’s 26 
schools. 

Election day caused the shutdown: 
by a vote of 2 to 1, the city’s 75,000 in- 
habitants defeated a special school tax 
of 3 mills on real estate. The proposed 
three-year levy—designed to raise 
$240,000 annually—would have cleared 
the board’s $138,091.44 deficit, paid 
teachers’ salaries now two months in 
arrears, and kept the schools open. 

Suddenly awakening to the serious- 
ness of the situation, citizens considered 
calling a special election within a month 
to revote on the levy. Meanwhile, Tom 
Powell, local theatre manager, sent a 
$500 check to Wilbur Story, City Man- 
ager, as a step toward reopening the 
schools, and promised another similar 
sum if needed. 


® Rabbi Albert Bilgray found a moral 
in the voting: “Sometimes adults need 
education more than children.” 


CORNELL: University Chooses 
Day as Successor to Farrand 


“I shall be glad to get back into aca- 
demic work, and’’—his ruddy face broke 
into a smile—‘‘not have to commute 
daily between Bronxville and New 
York.” 

Last week in his office on the 55th 
floor of the RCA Building, New York 
City, Dr. Edmund Ezra Day, since 1928 
director of social sciences in the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, commented on his 
election as president of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTO BY 
Livingston Farrand: Cornell will 
remember his administrative genius 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTO BY BARRETT GALLAGHER 


Mrs. Livingston Farrand: She likes 
to show students through her gardens 


Day returns to the field where he 
spent 30 of his 52 years. Graduating 
from Dartmouth with the nickname 
Rufus, because he captured one of the 
prize Rufus Choate scholarships, Day 
remained to teach economics. Then he 
went to Harvard for his doctorate. 

After teaching at Harvard for thir- 
teen years—he rose to a full professor- 
ship—Day went to the University of 
Michigan to organize the School of 
Business Administration and eventual- 
ly became dean of the university. In 
1928, with his wife and four children, 
he returned East to work with the 
Rockefeller Foundation and live in sub- 
urban Bronxville, where he plays ten- 
nis and contract bridge, attends the 
Congregational Church, and heads the 
local school board. 

At Cornell—one of the few American 
universities which give no honorary de- 
grees—Day will be the fifth president 
in its 68-year history. He succeeds 
Dr. Livingston Farrand, who reaches 
the retirement age of 70 next June. 

Before Farrand went to Cornell in 
1921 he had achieved distinction as a 
psychologist and an anthropologist. 
Since then he has become an outstand- 
ing university administrator. 

During his Cornell presidency, Far- 
rand has increased the endowment from 
twenty to thirty million dollars; has 
spent another ten million on buildings 
for an ever-growing student body, at a 
peak of 6,115 this year; and has made 
Cornell less of a local institution, more 
of an international university—this 
year there are students from 38 nations 
on the Ithaca, N. Y., campus. 

Asked to describe Farrand in a word, 
Cornell students would say: fair- 
minded. Only once has The Cornell 
Daily Sun criticized the president: 
when he appointed delegates to Heidel- 
berg’s 550th anniversary last June. 

Scholarly and shy—fishing is his only 
recreation—Farrand is apt to withdraw 
into his study when students pay social 
calls at the red brick Victorian man- 
sion. Friendly, conversational Mrs. 


Farrand—students call her “Daisy” be. 

hind her back—does the entertaining. 

She likes to talk about music, art, ang 

the theatre, and take callers through her 

gardens—one of Ithaca’s show places, 


QUARRELS: Rules for Parenis 
When Children Start to Argue 


® Parents should not umpire children’s 
disputes or take sides in them. 


® Parents should let children settle 
their own quarrels if possible. 


® Parents should never base an action 
on tattling. 


© Parents should not make comparisons 
between children. 


® Parents should inject a littl” humor 
into quarrels—it helps to release pent- 
up emotions. 

This advice was offered last week by 
Miss Anna Eva McLin of the Child 
Education Foundation, New York City. 
The small, slender director drew her 
conclusions from special charts pre- 
pared after a discussion of childhood 
quarrels at one of the Parents Forums 
conducted by the Children’s Home School 
of the foundation. Parents in 25 homes 
with two or more children set down de- 
tails of their youngsters’ disputes. 

Forty per cent of the children—2 to 
12 years old—did not quarrel at all. 
Twenty per cent quarreled once; 30 per 
cent, twice; and 10 per cent, nine times 
in the six- to twelve-hour period covered 
by the charts. 

Fifty per cent of the disagreements 
took place between children of different 
sexes. In 90 per cent of the cases the 
rumpus followed an older child’s at- 
tempt to invade the rights of a younger 
one. Children were quick to defend 
their toys, books, and even the right to 
hold an opinion. 

Fifty-six per cent of the disputes 
came just before meals. The longest 
quarrel lasted twenty minutes, the 
shortest one minute, but the average 
blew over in five minutes. 


NEWSPHOTOS 


Edmund E. Day: Dartmouth, Harvard, and 
Michigan, stepping stones to Cornell 
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THE NEw 
FORD CARS 
FOR 1937 
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New and modern in appearance, the Ford V-8 for 1937 is powered by a modern 


But this year, two sizes of this engine are offered—an 


V-type, 8-cylinder engine. 


rsize for maximum performance—a new 60-horsepower size 


one standard of size and comfort. With 


improved 85-horsepowe 


for maximum economy. It is still one car, 


tional in several body types, 4 new low price is brought to 


the smaller-engine op 


the Ford line. The 1937 Ford is a. beautiful car, inside and out. It is marked with 


many improvements for greater comfort—greater safety. It is more 


THE QUALITY CAR IN THE LOW-PRICE FIEL 


than ever 
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ode less than 2 years after the first offering 
of the Hammond Organ, thousands of these 
instruments are already in use. In hundreds of 
homes the Hammond has opened new vistas of 
usical enjoyment and self-expression. And 
ring this period, more churches have ought 
believe, than all other organs combined — 


ba 


ERS ARE NOW-HOL 


HAMMOND STUDIOS Baltimore—Chas. M. Stieff, Inc. Cincinnati—Baldwin Piano Co, EI Paso—El Paso Piano Co. Renin 
NEW YORK, 50 West 57th Street Birmingham. Ferber & Sons Fe: Worth the Shicis Com be te 
LOS ANGELES, 840 W. 7th Street & Co. Hartford. Watkins Boss. Led! 
Auburn, Me.—George H. Davis also Hammond Organ Studios Duluth—Miles Music Co. Jackson, O.—Summers & Sor. * Newer! 
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le—Shackleton Piano Co. 


Warden Piano 


LREADY THIS wonderful organ has opened 

a whole new chapter of musical history. 

lt produces the full range of rich, lovely 
tones heard in cathedrals. Yet it has no pipes, 
noreeds. Played like any organ, the Hammond 
embodies a wholly new principle of design. 
It originates tones by electrical impulses in- 
stead of by air-pressure. 

With the creation of the Hammond, the 
true, exquisite beauty of organ music has for 
the first time become a practical reality in 
private residences. This remarkable new organ 
occupies only a four-foot square. And it costs 
no more than a fine piano. 

To the world of musicians, the Hammond 
has come as a revelation. Noted artists and 
composers were among the first to buy it. 

Modern quick-tempo music can be played 
on the Hammond with an ease and brilliance 
of effect never before possible on the organ. 
And in addition to the familiar organ voices — 
flute, diapason, strings, reeds — scores of inter- 
esting, lovely new tones are instantly available. 

See the Hammond at any of the dealers or 
studios listed below. For a descriptive booklet, 
giving full information, address The Hammond 
Organ, 2911 North Western Avenue, Chicago. 


$1250" 


f. o. b. Chicago — slightly higher 
for large installations. J 


Kansas City—Jenkins Music Co. * 
Little Rock— louck Music Co. New York—Ham 
los Angcles—Barker Bros. 


Phoenix — Rede 
Pittsbur 
Portlai 

k—Grifhth Piano Co., Inc 


THE HAM 


DAILY GIFT-SEASON DEMONSTRATIONS | 


New Orleans—Philip Werlein, Ltd. 
mond i 


Norfolk, Va. —Levy Page Co., Inc. 
Omaha—Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co. * 
Peoria, [ll.—Adams Music Co. 
Philadelphia—John Wanamaker 
i will Music Co. 

—C. C. Mellor Co 
, Me.—Cressey & Allen 


Portland, Ore.—Sherman. Clay & Co. 


home-a new mirac 
organ music! 


She lone wing a greal cathedral organ 


al lhe price of a fine piano 


Fits in a four foot square. In the 
Hammond, the whole complex mechan- 
ism of the conventional organ is reduced 
to two simple units. The graceful spinet- 
like console, with its bench, occupies no 
more space than a writing desk and chair. 
The tone cabinet can be placed any- 
where. Both units are designed with at- 
tractive simplicity, and harmonize well 
with a wide range of decorative schemes. 


An organ that creates exquisite tones electrically 


No installation—just plug in. In the 
past the installation of an organ has meant 
permanent structural alterations. With 
the Hammond there is no building in of 
any kind. All that is necessary is to con- 
nect the cord with any electric outlet. 
Easy to move. The console of the 
Hammond can be easily carried by two 
men. The bench and tone cabinet can be 
moved like any other pieces of furniture. 


Reading— Wittich’s 

Richmond— Walter D. Moses & Co. 
Rochester, N. Y.—Levis Music Store 
Salt Lake City —Glen Bros. Music Co.* 
San Antonio—San Antonio Music Co. 
San Diego—Thearle Music Co. 

San Francisco—Sherman, Clay & Co. * 
Seattle—Sherman, Clay & Co 

Shelby, N.C.—Pendleton’s Music Store * 
Sioux Falls—The Williams Piano Co. 


Organ Studios 


ORGAN 


St. Louis—Aeolian Co. of Missouri 
Syracuse—Clark Music Co 
Texarkana—Beasley Music Co. 
Toledo—TheJ] W. Greene Co. 
Waco—Thos. Goggan & Bros. 
Washington, D. C.—E. F. Droop & Sons 
also Arthur Jordan Piano Co. 
Wheeling, W. Va.—C. A. House Co 


* Also Branches in Other Cities. 
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FRESH, NEW STYLE-LEADER STYLING 
i LONGER WHEELBASE + LARGER SIZE 
se ROOMIER BODIES - LOWER FLOORS 


THE DISTINCTIVE NEW OLDSMOBILE SIX for 1937 is different from anything else 
on the road... A striking new Style... A smashing new Value... The greatest WIDER CHASSIS + HEAVIER FRAMES 
| new buy in the lower-price field . . . See it and you will see new and freshly original BIGGER ENGINES * HIGHER POWER 
Sa) Style-Leader Styling—new and impressively bigger size and roominess—new safety EXTRA SAFETY + GREATER ECON: 
ma) with fleetness and smoothness—a new all-time value-high, even for Oldsmobile!... OMY +,AND OLDSMOBILE’S 
fe’ Outstanding among its newest advantages is the new Unisteel Turret Top Body by TRADITIONALLY FINE QUALITY ¥ 
me Fisher... A bigger new Oldsmobile six-cylinder engine gives it new power- 
brilliance with newly increased economy . . . Look at its superlative quality—look ( thust- 
fe at its low rice—and your choice is sure to be this great new Oldsmobile Six. 
RIG NEW_CARS TWO FRESH 


bY 
BEA 


EW UNISTEEL TURRET TOP BODIES 
bY FISHER + NEW COMPLETELY 
EALED SUPER-HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


THE DISTINGUISHED NEW OLDSMOBILE EIGHT for 1937 marks a thrilling new fine- 


DRS 

IES ENTER-CONTROL STEERING + NEW car achievement ... A new conception of fine-car Luxury... A definite new 
TER DUAL RIDE STABILIZERS, FRONT standard of fine-cat Value... The truly fine car of popular price . . . See it 
" AND REAR + PROVED KNEE-ACTION and you will see a bigger and more commanding car—a roomier and more 
a WHEE] S * SMOOTH UNOBSTRUCTED luxurious car—the real Style Leader of the fine-car field! ... With its new 
Unisteel Turret Top Body by Fisher, it is safer, more convenient and more 


LOOKS + 
S + AND MANY OTHERS comfortable than ever . . . With its bigger, smoother, eight-cylinder engine it is 


more powerful, more flexible, more responsive . . . For those accustomed to the 
finest, the 1937 Oldsmobile Eight — at its moderate price —is the year’s smartest buy, 
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Serve Teacher’s...the 
Scotch your friends enjoy. It’s a 
gentleman’s whisky. There’s a 
hearty, genuine tang in the taste. 
Men like its friendly flavour. And 
the full-bodied mellowness 
of Teacher’s is unique... 
so its friends will tell you. 


of 


Scoteh Whisky 
Tea AGHER x SON* 
SLAscOW’ 
SCOTLAND 


ScorcH 
oF 

Agents ron me 
¥ 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow and London. 
Sole Agents for the United States: 


Schieffelin & Co., New York City. Importers since 1794, 
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SCIENCE 


VIRUS: Yellow Fever Culprits 
Spin for Scientific Sleuths 


Late last century, during the golden 
age of bacteriology, Friedrich Loeffler, 
German researcher, strained a microbe 
soup through a porcelain filter. Passage 
through the fine-meshed porcelain 
would, he knew, remove any floating 
pacteria. Yet when he injected the bac- 
teria-free filtrate into livestock, they 
contracted hoof-and-mouth disease. 


With this as a starting point, bac- 
teriologists built up a _ considerable 
legend about the bodies—viruses—that 
made Loeffler’s cattle sick. They were 
submicroscopic—so tiny they could 
slither through any filter. They seemed 
to be about midway between living and 
nonliving matter; and they were the 
cause of the common cold, infantile 
paralysis, sleeping sickness, typhus, 
rabies, and a host of other diseases. 

Here the story ended, until last year 
when young Dr. Wendell Meredith Stan- 
ley, Rockefeller Institute researcher, 
isolated from infected tobacco leaves a 
crystalline stuff which behaved precise- 
ly like the virus which causes the de- 
structive tobacco mosaic disease. Then 
last week two other Rockefeller re- 
searchers—Drs. Johannes H. Bauer and 
Edward G. Pickels of the foundation’s 
International Health Division—an- 
nounced that they had found a means 
of making disease virus concentrations 
hitherto unattainable. 


To achieve this, they extracted dis- 
eased fluid from monkeys and mice sick 
with yellow fever. Teaspoonsful of this 
stuff were poured in sixteen tiny cellu- 
loid capsules, strung around the rotor 
of a high-speed centrifuge—a device 
built on the cream-separator principle. 
For three hours the rotor whirled at 
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25,000 revolutions a minute, exerting 
pressure 95,000 times the pull of gravity 
on the virus solutions. When the me- 
chanical spinning dervish finally 
stopped, the researchers found the virus 
tightly sedimented in the bottom of the 
tubes. 

This new _ superpotent substance 
should prove inestimably valuable in 
research into virus diseases and may 
open up new fields of study on cause 
and cure of disease. 


AVIATION 


LINDBERGH: New British Plane 


Brings Pilot Out of Seclusion 


. When prying newspaper mén hounded 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh into exile in 
England last Winter, he determined to 
stay on the ground at his new home in 
Kent. Eventually the fact that he was 
living quietly ceased to be news; his 
name disappeared from the headlines. 
Last Spring Britain validated his pi- 
lot’s license, but he used it rarely. 

Last week the American flyer re- 
vealed he was ready to come out of hid- 
ing. At England’s Reading Airdrome, 
Lindbergh made initial tests of a new 
monoplane designed and built to his 
specifications. The ship’s 1,000-mile 
range and 200-mile-an-hour speed indi- 
cate his intention to hop about Europe 
more often in the future. 

Frederick George Miles, foremost 
English airplane designer, helped work 
out the engineering details. In the 
glass-covered cockpit, two seats can be 
converted into bunks. The plane has 
luggage space in the tail of its black 
fuselage and gas tanks in its orange- 
painted wing. Lindbergh retains his 
confidence in at least one thing Ameri- 
can: a 200 horse-power Menasco engine 
drives the ship. 


ARTS 


MUSIC: A Slight, Dark Briton 
Brings Variety to Philharmonic 


When Arturo Toscanini resigned 
from the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Society last year, pessimists fore- 
told the doom of the organization. In 
spite of the fact that the society had 
existed 87 of its 94 years without the 
maestro, they. felt the great Italian con- 
ductor could never be supplanted. 

Last week, John Barbirolli, leader of 
both the Scottish Orchestra and the 
Leeds Symphony, took up the deserted 
baton. Although this is*his first trip to 
America, many on this side of the At- 
lantic know him through recordings. 

Before assuming his ten-week leader- 
ship of the Philharmonic-Symphony, 
the short, dark Briton announced that 
he was not following in Toscanini’s 
footsteps but was inaugurating a new 
era. Certainly the care with which he 
plans his programs promises variety. 
At every concert he intends to balance 
the program with a new piece, an old 
favorite, and some masterpieces either 
unknown to New York or not heard 
for many years. 

The choice for his opening was un- 
fortunate. After a fairly successful 
reading of Berlioz’s ‘‘Roman Carnival,” 
Barbirolli subjected first-nighters to 
“The Tale the Pine Trees Knew,” a dull 
Celtic symphonic poem by Arnold Bax. 
Neither audience nor orchestra showed 
any enthusiasm for its melodramatic 
crescendos and unimaginative melodies. 
A third offering, the little-known Mo- 
zart symphony in C major No. 36 
(K.425) didn’t help any. 

Perhaps it was the joy of hearing 
something familiar that brought the 
first genuine applause with his last 
number. The popular Brahms fourth 
symphony in E minor saved the day 
for Barbirolli, who undoubtedly was 
nervous over his first appearance in a 
new land. For the most part, critics 
said they wanted to hear more of his 
work before committing themselves. 


MUSIC NOTES 


RACHMANINOFF: At the St. Petersburg 
premiere of Sergei Rachmaninoff’s first 
symphony in 1897, the young Russian 
composer heard only the opening bars. 
Then he fled to a fire escape and held 
his hands over his ears. No one had to 
tell him it was bad. 

Last week, the 63-year-old musician 
sat proudly in the Philadelphia Academy 
of Music listening to the Symphony 
Orchestra’s expert interpretation of his 
newly composed third symphony. There 
was no need for flight as his friend 
Leopold Stokowski led the orchestra in 
the somber, melancholy first movement, 
the svveeping, lyrical second, and the 
crashing, impassioned finale. 

Born into prewar Russian society, 
Rachmaninoff gave his first concert at 
the age of 4—hbefore friends of the 
family. When he performed well, guests 
patted his black hair and tossed him 
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bonbons. If he played badly, his mother 
made him hide under the piano. 

His rise to fame as a composer won 
Rachmaninoff the friendship of such 
Russian musical celebrities as Scriabin, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tschaikovsky, and 
Chaliapin. At 20, he composed the 
popular prelude in C sharp minor. After 
several successful seasons as conductor 
of the Moscow Imperial Grand Theatre, 
the aristocratic musician suddenly found 
his career shattered by the 1917 revo- 
lution. 

Undaunted, he turned to a new field 
and in 1918 brought his family to the 
United States. Through his ability as a 
concert pianist he won a new and larger 
audience. Indeed, he was so successful 
that Americans rarely think of him in 
any other capacity. His admirers who 


Americans will listen to any kind of 
music, they prefer the best. 
Hirschmann credits the public with 
an instinctive interest in compositions 
seldom heard in the usual concert reper- 
toire. Actually much of this interest is 
the result of Hirschmann’s own en- 
thusiasm and hard work. His personal 
popularity with some of the world’s 
finest musicians enabled him to per- 
suade a representative group to give 
their services at much less than regular 
fees. Artur Schnabel, one of the most 
noted Beethoven interpreters, was de- 
lighted with the plan: “I'll go along 
with you—let’s not talk finances.” 
Music is Hirschmann’s hobby—not 
his business. Last year he became vice 
president of the New York and Chicago 
department-store concern, Saks & Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART 


Visiting New Orleans in 1873, Degas painted ‘The Cotton Market’ 


packed tne Academy of Music last week 
again thundered applause for Rach- 
maninoff the composer. 

FRIENDS OF Music: When Ira Hirsch- 
mann decided to bring music to the 
masses, he saw it as a one-man job. “I 
am a businessman and I never saw 
anything accomplished with more than 
three people in a room.” 

Dispensing with the usual board of 
directors, he invested only his own 
money in the project and planned all 
programs himself, personally inter- 
viewed and hired his artists. That done, 
he publicized his New Friends of Music 
organization and its aim: to present 
little-known masterpieces at reasonable 
prices. 

Making no play at all for the dowager 
backing, generally considered indispen- 
sable, he offered tickets at astoundingly 
low prices: eight concerts for $4.40 to 
$8.25. Last Sunday in Town Hall, New 
York, he opened the first of two series 
of Brahms and Beethoven planned for 
this year. A sold-out house proved the 
soundness of his theory that while 


Only 34, he is considered one of the 
bright young men in the retail field. 
BurMincHam: A grimy, blinking miner 
emerged from an Alabama coal mine. 
A poster near by caught his eye. Auto- 
matically his hand dug into his pocket 
to see if he had a spare quarter. He 
could, he discovered, attend the opening 


of the Birmingham Civic Symphony’s’ 


fifth season. 

Such incidents were common all 
through Alabama this week. Dorsey 
Whittington, director of the orchestra, 
has done a good job. Although willing 
to have white-collar backing, he realized 
from the start that most of his support 
must come from the huge laboring class 
of this important mining district. He 
advertised 1,400 seats at 25 cents and 
tacked up posters everywhere—even 
outside factories and blast furnaces. 
This system has produced audiences 
averaging 3,000. 

This year more than ever he believes 
the symphony can count on mass sup- 
port. The music-minded for miles 
around plan steady patronage. In Tus- 


caloosa, 50 miles away, a music teacher 


-has chartered a bus to bring some 39 


of his pupils to the Birmingham con. 
certs; in the nearer towns of Woodlawn 
and Central Park, study groups are 
following this example. 


Whittington, who has appeared as 
concert pianist in the United States 
and Europe, became director of the 
Birmingham Conservatory in 1930 and 
shortly thereafter began campaigning 
for an orchestra. Without benefit of 
celebrated soloists, the symphony has 
expanded during its brief career from 
50 musicians to 84 and has advanced 
from a local enterprise to a Statewide 
institution. 


ART: Degas and Vollard Share 


Artistic Honors in Two Cities 


For the world at large Hilaire Ger- 
main Edgar Degas means pictures of 
ballet dancers. Last week at the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art, visitors remem- 
bered Degas’s testimony to his love of 
the ballet—‘“‘When all the muses meet 
together, they dance.” But they saw 
many other sides of life portrayed by 
the prolific painter. Among more than 
100 items are paintings of women bath- 
ing, combing their hair, dressing, danc- 
ing; race horses; formal portraits; 
laundresses, beggars, and milliners. 


Of outstanding interest is the ‘New 
Orleans Cotton Market, 1873’’—the only 
picture of an American scene done by 
an important nineteenth-century French 
artist. Degas’s mother, Adele Musson, 
was born in New Orleans, and two of 
his brothers, Achille and Rene, were 
cotton merchants there. 


Degas had another vital contact with 
the United States. His only pupil was 
the wealthy Mary Cassatt of Philadel- 
phia, artist in her own right, who great- 
ly influenced American collectors in 
buying his works. He immortalized her 
in another of the exhibition’s high spots 
—an impressive portrait of her study- 
ing paintings in the Louvre. 


Although Degas lived from 1834 to 
1917, he is seldom classified in the mod- 
ern school. The Paris-born artist is hard 
to pigeonhole. Under the influence of 
Ingres, he spent the early part of his 
career copying old masters. In 1865 he 
met the great impressionists—Monet, 
Pissaro, Sisley, and Cezanne—and for a 
while considered falling in line with 
them. 

The war of 1870, in which he served, 
interrupted his career. Returning to 
private life, he became the erratic in- 
dividual remembered by his admirers. 
He loathed flowers because of their odor. 
The country, people interfering with 
his work, and dinner after 7:30 re- 
ceived his particular opprobrium. In- 
timates, recalling his quieter moments, 
say he could be a charming companion 


- when not annoyed—which he generally 


was. 
But whatever his private life, his 


‘work stands high in a century filled 


with great names. Henry P. Mcll- 
henny, assistant curator of decorative 
arts at the museum and instigator of 
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the present show, writes of the artist: 
“He is the great draftsman of the nine- 
teenth-century, in addition to being a 
magnificent designer and sometimes a 
great colorist.” 


From his own collection, McIlhenny 
has lent several important works, 
among them the show’s sole example of 
Degas’s sculpture—a bronze dancing 
girl. From other private owners he has 
gathered such an array of the artist’s 
work that the Louvre has postponed its 
Degas exhibition until next January. 


* Last week the Bignou Gallery in New 
York presented another French master: 
Paul Cezanne. The 30 pictures were 
largely new to this country, but a 71- 
year-old visitor who spoke at the open- 
ing stole the show. 

Ambroise Vollard, Paris art dealer, 
pointed to a noted portrait of himself 
done in 1899 by Cezanne, whom he dis- 
covered. Vollard bought the first Cez- 
anne he ever saw—not as an invest- 
ment, but because he liked the picture. 


The genial picture merchant gave other 
moderns—Renoir, Degas, Rousseau, Ma- 
tisse—one-man shows, or boosted their 
reputations and his fortune by wide- 
spread dealings in their works. Many, 
too, found him an interesting painter’s 
subject. 

In the last decade, his interest has 
turned from carvases to fine editions 
of books. Dr. Albert C. Barnes, whose 
superb collection of modern paintings 
helped induce the French dealer to come 
to America, paid him tribute: “The first 
man to bring fine artists to fine writers.” 

Vollard’s mysterious 28 Rue de Mar- 
tignac home in Paris contains an un- 
estimated number of excellent moderns. 
For nearly a year the gallery in his 
house has been hung with 40 pictures 
by Degas but, absorbed in books, he has 
forgotten to open the exhibit. Now he 
promises on his return there next week 
to give everybody a chance to see this 
portion of his treasures. Friends, know- 
ing his absent-mindedness, predict the 
public will never lay eyes on them. 


PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART 


‘Ballet Danccrs on the Stage’ (1883) 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY, NEWSFPHOTOS 


Ambroise Vollard, art dealer and bibliomaniac (center), as he appeared to modernists Cezanne (left portrait) and Picasso (right) 
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AUTO SHOW: Proud Manufacturers Disclose 


What Engineering Skill Has Done for Motorists 


Tuesday night New Yorkers salut- 
ed horse-and-buggy days; Wednesday 
they welcomed 1937’s horseless car- 
riage. 

In the basement of Madison Square 
Garden, hatchet-faced stable grooms 
scraped currycombs over glossy hides 
of thoroughbreds entered for closing 
events of the 52nd Annual National 
Horse Show. A 50-cent taxi ride dis- 
tant, in Grand Central Palace, sweat- 
ing porters moved potted palms and 
flicked chamois cloths over glistening 
exhibits for next day’s opening of the 
National Automobile Show. 

In carnival spirit—with luncheons 
and dinners, cocktail parties and re- 
ceptions, and even a fashion show— 
1937 models of more than a score makes 
of cars were placed on view. Forty 
cities hold auto shows during the com- 
ing three weeks: New York, Nov. 11- 
18; Chicago, San Francisco, Boston, 
Nov. 14-21; St. Louis, Nov. 15-22; New 
Orleans, Dec. 6-8. 

Last year’s show saw many cars of 
different makes strikingly alike in ap- 
pearance. This year finds equally 
striking differences. Some 1936 inno- 
vations have become general; others 
have been discarded or refined. Yet, 
the exhibits in Grand Central Palace 
and in showrooms where other motors 
are displayed might be resolved into a 
picture of one composite car. 

That composite car is a better auto- 
mobile than its 1936 brother. It has 
increased power, but it costs less to run. 
What engineers and salesmen call “in- 
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The first auto show, held at Madison Square Garden in 1900 


creased-compression ratio” in motor 
cylinders means that 1937 car owners 
may drive greater distances with fewer 
stops at gasoline filling stations. 

The 1937 composite car has an all- 
steel body, built on an X-frame. The 
body is longer, but lower and lighter. 
It has improved streamlining and skirt- 
ed fenders; radiator grills are hori- 
zontal. All window openings have 
safety glass. 

Within the body, the driver has a 
more easily adjustable seat. He finds 
the windshield higher than in last year’s 
car, but he has better, surer vision. A 
windshield defroster draws hot air from 
the car heater and sprays it on the 
glass. The instrument panel in front 
of the driver is knobless. Door handles 
and all interior projections are recessed 
or modified for safety in case of acci- 
dent. 

There is more room for both passen- 
gers and luggage. Seats are wider. 
Although the floor of the car is lower, 
there is no hump in the center where 
the drive shaft passes. The hypoid 
rear axle—which gets its name from 
the shape of the gear teeth and permits 
the dropping of the shaft to the bottom 
of the differential—takes care of that. 

Riding comfort is increased by im- 
proved shock absorbers and a stabilizer 
which eliminates nerve-wracking side 
sway. There is better body insulation, 
and improved rubber motor mountings 
eliminate almost all noise and vibration. 
At driving speed the man at the wheel 
can hear a whisper from the back seat 


—if he’s the kind that listens to the 
back seat. 


Evowvution: All of this required only 
a few years to perfect. Evolution of the 
horse-and-buggy days glorified at Madi- 
son Square Garden’s horse show began 
beyond the rim of history. Milleniums 
lie between the first cartwheel and the 
rubber-tired buggy of 1900. Centuries 
of breeding are behind improvements 
of the carriage’s motive power. 

But evolution of the automobiles at 
Grand Central Palace has run only a 
little more than four decades. In 40 
years, however, so high has been the 
pitch of ingenuity and effort, that the 
motor car has gone through a greater 
change than distinguished the first 
wheeled cart from the fine carriage in 
which President McKinley rode to his 
inauguration. 

Few automobile owners are con- 
scious of the vast capital outlays and the 
intense thought and labor which go in- 
to even minor details of the modern car. 
(See pages 17, 20, 21, 22.) Fewer still 
realize how little that appears in an 
automobile today actually is put there 
to catch a customer’s eye. Each item 
is a logical and imperative develop- 
ment of ideas in structure, style, or 
safety. 

Details of today’s motor car are steps 
in an evolutionary process like that de- 
velopment of muscular coordination, 
bifocal vision, and speech in eanimals 
which has resulted in the 1937 stream- 
lined man. 

Often, improvements which manu- 
facturers would like to make are ruled 
out because technology of production 
has not caught up with ideas. In many 
cases, the development must start in 
raw ‘materials. 


The all-steel, one-piece top appears 
this year on all cars except a few with 
custom-built bodies; the requirements 
of safety have made it desirable, and 
engineering has made it possible. Only 
with the development of light, deep- 
drawing steels of great strength—which 
five years ago didn’t exist commer- 
cially—and with the designing of ma- 
chinery capable of stamping them into 
shape, could automobiles have the mod- 
ern top. 

Car makers don’t use independently 
hung front wheels as a novelty. One 
reason for putting them on the major- 
ity of models: it has been proved that, 
with them, the blowout of a front tire 
at speeds as great as 60 and 70 miles 
an hour scarcely affects steering. 

Four-wheel brakes, an old story now, 
are still four-wheel brakes because ex- 
perimental engineering has proved them 
safe. When they were first introduced 
in 1924, many were not sure that, if 
suddenly applied at high speed, they 
wouldn’t overturn a car. At first the 
front-wheel brakes were always ad- 
justed much more lightly than the rear. 

Many features the public will not see 
for years are now being worked out in 
the shops of every large motor com- 
pany. Though most makers know what 
their competitors are doing, there is 
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; 1937 cars will be smoother, safer, more 
, satisfactory because of the originality and ingenuity of 


: New Departure engineers—masters of the ball bearing art. 


Nothing Rolls Like a Ball @ 


The New Departure Manufacturing Company, Bristol, Connecticut 
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little piracy, each plant following a 
natural development. If, within a year 
or two, several great motor-car com- 
panies produce a car with its motor in 
the rear, it will be because experiments 
now being carried on have shown that 
such an innovation results in a better, 
less expensive, simpler, and roomier 
car, eliminating the long and inefficient 
drive shaft. If no one does produce 
such a vehicle, it will be because ex- 
haustive tests have shown it imprac- 
tical. 

No manufacturer would today ven- 
ture a public guess as to the car of the 
future. One of many revolutionary de- 
velopments might come to a head at 
any moment and make the guess look 
foolish. The car maker is content to 
work at his present problems and to let 
engineering set the course of the future. 


New Mopvets: Twenty-five well- 
known cars are on display at national 
showings in New York this year. A 
few old stand-bys will be missed. Reo 
has gone over entirely to trucks. Hupp, 
through a halt in production, due to 
die-making for new models, is passing 
up the Fall exhibits. Auburn will not 
be ready to show its new cars until the 
Spring of 1937. 

Those on exhibition and the chief fea- 
tures distinguishing them from last 
year’s models: 

AMERICAN BANTAM: New baby car in 
the $300 class. Two truck models, a com- 
mercial car, three private cars, and a 
sport speedster. 

Buick: Improved streamlining, grilled 
radiator, skirted fenders, hypoid rear 
axle, increased horsepower, higher com- 
pression ratio. 

Capittac: Roomier all-steel body, hy- 
poid rear axle, three-point engine sup- 
port, increased horsepower. 

Cuevrotet: Lighter, more powerful 
engine, lower all-steel body, h id rear 
axle, safety glass in all models, new 
syncro-mesh transmission. 

Curys.Ler: Improved streamlining and 
hood design, hypoid reaz axle, knobless 
instrument panel. . 

Corp: New 170 hp supercharged Cord. 


George B. Selden’s first car: Built 1877, patented 1895 
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Also a longer, roomier Berline model. 

De Soto: Longer hood, larger luggage 
space, hypoid rear axle, rubber body 
mountings, windshield defroster. 

Dopce: Chromium grill radiator, in- 
sulated all-steel body, windshield de- 
froster, hypoid rear axle, knobless in- 
strument panel. 

Fcrp: Choice of 85 hp or new 60 hp 
V-8 engine in all models. Improved 
streamlining, all-steel body, cable-and- 
conduit brakes. 

GraHaM: Skirted fenders, pistol-grip 
parking brake at drivers’ left, wind- 
shield defroster, vertical chrome radia- 
tor grill. 

Hupson: Bigger all-steel body, selec- 
tive automatic gear shift, radial safety 
control, double carburetor. 

Ducs=NBERG: With improved stream- 
i most expensive car at show: 
$17,000. 


La Satie: Longer wheel base, hypoid 
rear axle, all-steel body, larger engine. 

Lincotn: Automatic valvelifters. con- 
servative streamlining, new upholstery. 

LINCOLN ZEPHYR: New steering system, 
tire rack in rear luggage compartment, 
grill to screen radio and heater if in- 
stalled. 


HIGHEST 
AWARD Al Tne 


NATIONAL fxPORT 


| EXPOSITION: 
PHILA. PA. 


(SUCCESSOR TO ROACH & BARNES) 
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Automobile Milestones 


1895—Selden patent, covering steerable 
vehicle with motor. 

1897—Olds Motor Vehicle Co. organized. 
First U. S. manufacturer. 

1901—Connecticut enacted first auto. 
mobile-traffic law. 

1902—-Steering wheels supplanted tillers, 

1903—Windshields. 

1904—-Shock absorbers and automatic 
carburetors. 

1905—Magneto ignition locks. 

1907—Demountable rims. 

1908-—Left-hand steering universally 
adopted. Motor-driven horns. 

generators. Electric head- 
ights. 

1910—Battery ignition. 

1911—Selden patent declared invalid, 
First self-starter. 

1913—Installment financing. 

1914—Vacuum fuel tanks. 

1915—Aluminum pistons. 

1917—Steel wheels. 

1918--Streamlined bodies. 

1922—-Balloon tires. 

1924—-Four-wheel brakes. 

1926—-Safety glass. 

1928—Synchro-mesh transmission. 

1935—All-steel tops. 

1936—Hypoid rear axle. 


NaSH AND NASH-LAFAYETTE: Seamless 
steel top, all-steel body, no-draft venti- 
lation, ride stabilizer, full-sized “sleep- 
ing-car” bed. 

LDSMOBILE: Lower, longer, roomier 
body and new type radiator grill; in- 
creased power. 

Packarp: Slender hood, hypoid rear 
axle, higher windshield, rubber-mounted 
engine. 

eRceE Arrow: Automatic overdrive, 
instrument panel in front of driver, ad- 
ded headlights flashing extra-strong 
beam ahead or to right. 

PLYMOUTH: Longer hood, airflow- 
styled back, hypoid rear axle, airplane- 
type shock absorbers. 

Pontiac: Higher hood, narrower ra- 
riator, steering wheel farther left, 
longer wheelbase, emergency brake at 
driver’s left, open-type knee-action front 
wheels. 

STUDEBAKER: New steering apparatus, 
hypoid rear axle, improved automatic 
choke, horizontal bars in front of ra- 
diator, automatic overdrive. 

TERRAPLANE: Wider and longer all- 
steel body, battery mounted under hood, 
selective automatic shift transmission, 
increased horsepower. 

Wittys: Fenders blended into hood, 
slanted windshield, all-steel body, safety 
throughout, new down-draft car- 
uretor. 
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In 1900 the p»blic read the first automobile ad 
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Passenger Car Registrations 
October through December 


Make of Car 1935-1936 1934-1935 


Chevrolet 914,453 601,289 
Ford 761,261 753,038 
Plymouth 459,215 351,240 
Dodge 232,099 154,557 
Oldsmobile 185,603 117,297 
— 163,270 120,685 
Buick 151,987 63,737 
Hudson-Terraplane 95,350 68,843 
Packard 59,450 25,745 
Studebaker 56,871 38,750 
Chrysler 50,042 40,945 
Nash-Lafayette 40,513 32,747 
De Soto 38,914 23,713 
Cadillac-La Salle 24,013 14,268 
Graham 15,964 15,114 
Willys 12,728 8,465 
Lincoln and Lincoln- 

Zephyr 11,104 1,758 


Reo 

Auburn-Cord 
Hupp 2,784 8,112 
Pierce-Arrow 885 914 


TRUCKS: As a preliminary to the pas- 
senger-car exhibits, the Third Annual 
National Motor Truck Show was held 
last week in the Central Market Build- 
ing, Newark, N. J. In a utilitarian at- 
mosphere lacking the magnificent dec- 
orations of the passenger-car shows, 
exhibitors displayed new trucks and 
accessories: 

Autocar: One model with lighter rear 
axle; otherwise same as last year. 

Brockway: New cab-over-engine mod- 
els, cut-out differential, 5-man cab for 
hauling work gangs. 

CHEVROLET: All-steel body, hypoid rear 
axle, increased piston bore, gear-driven 
oil pump, increased compression ratio, 
self-packing water pump. 

Dopce: Practically unchanged except 
for a new cab-over-engine model. 

FEepERAL: New cab-over-engine model. 

Forp: Redesigned brakes, higher com- 
pression ratio, heavier crankshaft, 
water pump moved from front to middle 
of engine. 

Four WHEEL Drive: No important 
change except streamlined cab and hood. 

GENERAL oTors: Cab over engine, 
heavier frame, larger loading space, im- 
proved weight distribution. 

INTERNATIONAL: Cab-over-engine model, 
tandem rear, Eaton two-speed rear axle. 

Mack: Unchanged from 1936 

Reo: New % ton model, four-cylinder 
engine. New plan to remanufacture 
used engines on an exchange basis. 


NEWSPHOTOS 


Mass production at the Olds Motor works in 1906 


STUDEBAKER: New %-ton model, im- 
proved cab and hood design. 

White: Patented air-conditioned cab, 
twelve-cylinder “pancake” engine, cab- 
over-engine model in which the whole 
— plant slides out forward from the 

ood. 


CONTRACTS: U. S. Splits Hairs 
But Manufacturers Split Bids 


In the closing hours of the 74th Con- 
gress, Democratic Senator David I. 
Walsh of Massachusetts presented 
United States business at least a por- 
tion of the NRA corpse. Late at night, 
June 20, while some of his colleagues 
napped, the Senator called up the 
Walsh-Healy Bill, providing for the 
imposition of NRA wage and working 
condition standards on companies hold- 
ing government contracts worth more 
than $10,000. 

Walsh menticned only the number of 
the bill, not its name. He asked for 
concurrence in certain House amend- 
ments. 


BROWN BROTHERS 


Mass production at the Ford factory, 1915—1,000 cars a day 


The weary Senate voted—and passed 
the bill. Too late the Senators woke up 
to what they had done. 

Manufacturers fumed, but some dis- 
covered a possible loophole. If they 
could enter “split bids’’ for small por- 
tions of government contracts, each bid 
amounting to less than $10,000, they 
would be exempt from the law’s pro- 
visions. 


TesT: Some weeks ago the Treasury 
Department’s Procurement Division 
opened bids on twelve trucks for the 
Resettlement Administration. Four 
manufacturers—General Motors, Inter- 
national Harvester, Reo, and Diamond 
T.—entered “split bids.” Only the Cor- 
bitt Company of Henderson, N. C., ex- 
ceeded the $10,000 mark with a bid on 
all twelve trucks. 

Suspecting collusion, Capt. H. E. Col- 
lins, reddish-haired Procurement Di- 
vision official, ordered the bids rejected 
and readvertised. In the readvertise- 
ment Collins specified that the contract 
would be awarded only for the twelve 
trucks as a unit. 

Last week bidding was reopened and 
the manufacturers stood pat. Again 
the only acceptable bid came from the 
Corbitt Company. But at $1,616.26 per 
truck, the Corbitt bid was higher than 
the “split bids” previously entered by 
the other companies. In addition their 
figure would have boosted the purchase 
price above the original appropriation. 

Surrendering, Captain Collins ac- 
cepted the “split bids” of International 
Harvester Co. and Reo Motor Truck Co. 


WAGES: Avalanche of Pay Boosts 
Follows Landslide at the Polls 


As usual after a Presidential election, 
stocks and commodities last week took 
a turn for the better. More significant 
to observers, however, was industry’s 
reaction to the Roosevelt landslide. 
Seventeen big companies promptly 
announced wage increases. Affecting 
some 500,000 workers, the companies 
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SWIFT PHOTOS 
Buc Powper: At this time of year chrysanthemums add a thousand spots of color to 
football stadium crowds. But few of the ladies who wear them know that chrysanthemums 
also make good insecticides. For this purpose large quantities are grown each year near 
the little town of Trogir, Dalmatia. Above: a Yugosiav mother and children sit in the 
street and strip the blooms from the stalks. Center: tie blooms are then spread out and 
dried in the sun, packed in bags, and inspected by cusioms officials. Bottom’: when ready 
for shipment, most of the finished bales are exported to North America; this lot is bound 
for San Francisco. 


jacked up their annual pay rolls a to. 
tal of $150,000,000. 

Steel led the parade. Following the 
example of United States Steel Corp. 
and Bethlehem Steel Corp., the indus. 
try offered to increase its pay rolls by 
$75,000,000. Ranging from 5 to 25 per 
cent and averaging 10 per cent, the 
rise will lift hourly earnings of stee] 
workers to a level 17 per cent above 
1929. 

Next Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
allocated $4,500,000 of its 1936 earn- 
ings to its employe thrift fund. Chrys- 
ler Corporation authorized a bonus of 
$4,000,000 for its 67,000 workers. Mon- 
day, General Motors Corp. voted a 
$10,000,000 bonus to its employes. In 
addition the quarter of a million workers 
are to receive a 5-cent-an-hour pay in- 
crease—equal to $25,000,000 a year. 

Other companies that climbed aboard 
the band wagon within three days after 
the election: National Steel Corp., Gulf 
States Steel Co., Republic Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Inland 
Steel Co., Lukens Steel Co., Roxbury 
Carpet Mills, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Mills, Mills Novelty Co., General Fire- 
proofing Co., Stillwater Worsted Mills, 


‘and the National Tea Co. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® Business failures have been steadily 
declining. Dun & Bradstreet reported 
failures for the week ending Oct. 29 as 
149 against 231 a year ago. Week end- 
ing Oct. 22, 1936, 160. 


® Shipments of cement for the first nine 
months of 1936 totaled 83,700,000 bar- 
rels, almost 50 per cent more than in 
the same period last year. 


® The Bell Telephone System reports a 
gain of 719,500 stations for the ten 
months ending Oct. 31, compared with 
a gain of 360,000 for the same period of 
1935. October station gains were 109,200 
compared with an October, 1935, in- 
crease of 62,600. 


® California voted on election day to de- 
termine whether or not the State wanted 
a punitive chain-store tax. The vote: 
no, 845,200; yes, 706,914. 


® Mid-season showings of furniture 


styles in Chicago, Grand Rapids, and 
Jamestown, N. Y., last week gave indi- 
cation of a 5 per cent rise in prices. 


® The administration sent a note to 
Australia asking that Commonwealth 
to stop discriminating against Ameri- 
can goods. Since last May some 80 
United States products, including auto- 
mobiles, rubber goods, typewriters, and 
many other types of machinery have been 
excluded by means of increased tariffs 
and licenses. Economic improvement 
in Australia should now make such 
discrimination unnecessary, says Wash- 
ington. 


® Last Monday General Motors Corp. 
declared a $1.50 dividend on its com- 
mon stock. This included an extra of 
$1—more than Wall Street had antici- 
pated—and brings extra payments for 
the year to $2.50. 
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GIVE THEM THE WORLD! 


A Christmas present that Napoleon himself could 
not have had... 


A present that will be used and enjoyed as much 
by those fortunates who have everything as by those 
of us who haven't .. . 


A present that is as suitable for doctor or lawyer 
as for a bank president ... . 


Give them the World in all its drama and comedy 
—its heroism and villainy—its great deeds and little 
details! Give them the World during one of the 
most interesting and crucial times in its history, as 
it is presented in the pages of NEws-WEEK. 


Impartial, accurate, and thoroughly illustrated, 
News-WEEK brings the important personalities and 
events of these exciting times into true perspective. 
It is a Christmas present that will be appreciated 
not only on the 25th of December, but every week 
throughout 1937. 


Take advantage of the Special Christmas Rates 

. only $3 for a one-year subscription if at least 
one more is ordered. And one of these may be 
your own renewal. 


Why not avoid the rush of Christmas shopping 


by giving your Christmas gift order for News-WEEK 
to your newsdealer, or sending it direct to us today? 


CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 


One 1 year subscription $4 
*Two 1 year subscriptions $6 
Each additional 1 year subscription $3 


*One may be your own new subscription or your renewal 
which will automatically take effect at the expiration of your 


present order. 
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Rockefeller Center 


New York 
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THE MODERN 


octional 


FOR XMAS GIVING 


For book lovers no gift is more per- 
sonally appropriate. Modern in de- 
sign—with improved features not 
found in other sectionals. Choice of 
walnut or mahogany finish. Quality 
construction throughout. Direct 
from factory to donee in attractive 
holiday packing, set up for use. 
Write for catalog of styles to 


Birger, Inc., Little Falls, N. Y. 
MODEL ILLUSTRATED 


$ 1 2-75 COMPLETE 


BIRGER 
PRONOUNCED BIR-YER 


BUILT TO ENDURE 


KEEP THEM OUT 


of Your Business 


The Egry ‘*400 Line” Tru-Pak eliminates losses 
caused by these four destroyers of profits—mistakes, 
carelessness, forgetfulness, temptation, and gives 
positive control and protection over every initial 
transaction by means of private audit copy auto- 
matically filed under lock and key within the regis- 
ter itself. Literature will be mailed on request. 


THE EGRY REGISTER CO... . Dayton, Ohio 
Department NW 1114 
Sales Agencies in all principal cities. 


The World’s 
Finest Register 


NEWS-WEEK 


BOOKS 


BRITONS: Two Authors Beat 
About Autobiographical Bushes 


The Autobiography of G. K. Chester- 
ton. 355 pages, 13,900 words. Index. 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $3. 


Swinnerton: An Autobiography. 371 
pages, 125,000 words. Doubleday, Do- 
ran, New York. $2.75. 

For a man to begin his life history still 
clinging to a certain modest reticence 
is about as fair to the audience as a 
pug’s entering the ring with the reserva- 
tion that he’s willing to box so long as 
he doesn’t get hurt. Two who skipped 
under the ropes last week were G. K. 
Chesterton (posthumously) and Frank 
Swinnerton (in the flesh), each a liter- 
ary prophet honored even in his own 
country of England; each the author 
this time of a delightful book which is 
an inferior autobiography. 

As might have been expected, Ches- 
terton’s memoirs cloak the delivery of 
a great many of his brilliantly perverse 
and provocative thoughts on God, the 
Devil, and the Middle Ages. Swinner- 
ton, equally consistent, has dropped 
everything but the pretense of writing 
about himself and has crammed his 
volume with sketches of all the friends 
he ever collected. Of the two, Chester- 
ton remains the stronger, more striking 
stylist. His paradoxical pattern keeps 
its old whiplash sting, while Swinner- 
ton, politely underplaying every com- 
ment, makes good but somewhat tired 
conversation. 

Concerning women, both authors ap- 
parently entered a conspiracy of silence 
in tune with the best Anglo-Saxon tra- 
ditions of chivalry. The inference is 
that Chesterton was really married, 
since at two points he mentions a honey- 
moon and at another he records wiring 


home when on a lecture tour: “Am in 


Market Harborough. Where ought I to 
be?” Beyond that, there is little about 
the lady except that he met her on a 
bridge in St. James’s Park and that she 
collected tiny toys. 

Swinnerton, on the other hand, halts 
his digression long enough to remark: 
“T left the United States early in March, 
1924, arrived in London on March 15th, 
married for the second time, and with 
my wife went at once to Rome.” All 
very well, and there follow at least 
three pages concerning the trip and the 
cats they kept. But the event jolts the 
reader a little, since he retains no recol- 
lection whatever that Swinnerton had 
married the first time. 

Commendably, in anything but auto- 
biography, both writers are interested 
more in their ideas and the ideas around 
them than in themselves. Magnani- 
mously, Chesterton concedes the fact 
of his birth: “Bowing down in blind 
credulity, as is my custom, before mere 
authority and the tradition of my elders, 
superstitiously swallowing a story I 
could not test at the time by experi- 
ment or private judgment, I am firmly 
of opinion that I was born on the 29th 


of May, 1874... .” 


his views. 
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But he’s unwilling to concede much 
else without prolonged debate. To de. 
scribe the atmosphere of his Victorian 
childhood, he finds it necessary to upset 
and confute all the contemporary mis. 
chievous notions of that maligned era. 
Entering upon the period of his con- 
version to Roman Catholicism, he is of 
course impelled to flail about him, lay. 
ing low the infidels among his readers 
who might be invisibly heckling. 

“As an apologist I am the reverse 


SHEED AND WARD, INC. 


Gilbert Chesterton: 6 to 60 


of apologetic. So far as a man may 
be proud of a religion rooted in humil- 


ity, I am very proud of my religion; I 


am especially proud of those parts of it 
that are most commonly called super- 
stition. I am proud of being fettered 
by antiquated dogmas and enslaved by 
dead creeds ... for I know very well 
that it is the heretical creeds that are 
dead, and that it is only the reasonable 
dogma that lives long enough to be 
called antiquated.” 

Reliving and respeaking the famous 
controversies he engaged in with Wells 
and Shaw, Chesterton takes a further 
opportunity to enlarge and recapitulate 
They are views well worth 
listening to and certainly a legitimate 
part of his story. But they have al- 
ready appeared in a score of his books, 
and here they contribute little more to 
the understanding of the man. Of what 
kind of spiritual struggles Chesterton 
passed through in his adolescence and 
youth, he tells little except in the most 
general terms. The reader finishes the 
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yolume with a good conception of what 
Chesterton thought of Father Brown 
and the Fabians, but with only a hazy 
jdea of what Chesterton thought of 
Chesterton. 

Swinnerton, less fortunate in style, is 
less fortunate as well in material. For 
not only has he never done anything 
very exciting, but he has never thought 
anything very spectacular. He fought 
his way up from a happy but poor fam- 
ily to a position of respectability in the 
publishing field. There he has remained 
ever since, feasting on the circle of his 
eminent friends, writing quiet novels 
and critical works, and living well with- 
in his own mind. 

_“T am not interested in politics,” he 
says, and adds: “a piece of good fortune 
for everybody, including myself.” 
‘Yet his autobiography is pleasant 
reading, and it contains a number of ex- 
cellent pen portraits of Dickensian char- 
acters—some in his family, some in the 
publishing houses. Best of all are his 
humorous but affectionate sketches of 
Arnold Bennett and H. G. Wells. Ben- 
nett he found a great friend, taciturn, 
hard-working, and sardonic. Once at a 
rare visit to the movies together, with 
an agreement for both to leave if one 
became fed up, they reached for their 
hats in a moment of simultaneous dis- 
gust. “I think,” said Bennett dryly, 
“our course ... is clear.” 


Swinnerton has some kind but keen 
things to say about Wells as a philoso- 
pher, but his picture of Wells as a 
homebody is memorable. ‘Nobody has 
ever yet seen Mr. Wells work,” he de- 
clares, describing one of the madly 
strenuous week ends at Easton, where 
everyone worked up a lather playing 
volleyball, tennis, Demon Patience, and 
charades. When Swinnerton lost his 
partner’s game by playing a queen in- 
stead of a ten, “Mr. Wells merely re- 
marked, in a subdued voice: ‘You play a 
very amusing game of bridge, Swin- 
ny,’ and then released his emotions by 
making many rapid sketches of me 
with horns and a long awful tail and a 
couple of cards in my clawlike hands.” 

Placed opposite such revealing pieces 
as those of Steffens, Sheean, and Mabel 
Dodge Luhan, these autobiographies 
pale. They’re civilized, but British— 
charming, but opaque. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Return of the Weed. By Paul 
Horgan. 97 pages, 17,000 words. Har- 
pers, New York. $2. Six slight but ex- 
quisite sketches of the American South- 
west; stories of men who built their 
houses, failed, and left the shells to be 
covered again by the encroaching 


weeds. 


Unequal to Song. By Charles Martin. 
891 pages, 115,000 words. Stackpole, 
New York. $2.50. Martin’s a Cajun 
himself, born and bred among these 
Louisianan French, and in this novel 
he turns their life inside out like an old 
glove. Here is a work of realism by a 
young writer who recognizes preco- 
ciously that realism comprises humor 
and beauty as well as filth. 
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Honourable Estate. By Vera Brittain. 
601 pages, 222,500 words. Macmillan, 
New York. $2.50. In her “Testament 
of Youth” Vera Brittain strung her 
transitional experiences, from Edward- 
ian smuggery to war weariness to post- 
war recuperation, into a fine fresh doc- 
ument. In “Honourable Estate” she re- 
casts practically the same material in- 
to an honest but pedestrian novel which 
is too true to be good. 


Their Weight in Wildcats. By James 
Daugherty. 188 pages, 32,500 words, 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $3. The Fall 
trade has discovered the frontier, and 
the book counters are now encrusted 
with tales of the men in coonskin caps. 
This collection of whoppers about Mike 
Fink, Johnny Appleseed, Paul Bunyan, 
and Big-Foot Wallace is worth having, 
though it can’t stand up to the gusty 
magnificence of “Caleb Catlum’s Amer- 
ica,” published a month ago. 


Personal Combat. By Elliott Arnold. 
304 pages, 75,000 words. Greystone 
Press, New York. $2.50. Arnold, a 
New York newspaper man, has con- 
structed a psychologically sound and 
fictionally exciting likeness of a cor- 
rupt young man who wangled his graft 
from inside the police force—Terry’s 
life pattern was pretty well set at 
grammar-school age by his frigid rela- 
tionship with his parents. 


Across Spoon River. By Edgar Lee 
Masters. 417 pages, 138,000 words. In- 
dex. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 
$3.50. At 67, the veteran versifier turns 
a candid eye on his past and grinds out 
a sincere, searching, understanding au- 
tobiography which, with its revelations 
of his amours in and out of marriage, 
may raise something of a rumpus 
among his acquaintances. 


No Peace With Napoleon. By General 
de Caulaincourt. 277 pages, 80,700 
words. Note, index. Morrow, New York. 
$3. Concluding the vivid and historical- 
ly invaluable memoirs of Napoleon's 
Ambassador to Russia; covering the 
dismal period of 1814 which ended in 
Elba. 


365 Days. By Kay Boyle, Laurence 
Vail, and Nina Conarain. 411 pages, 
125,000 words. Index. Harcourt, Brace, 
New York. $3. Kay Boyle gets credit 
for the neatest twist of the decade: 
365 one-page stories, submitted by more 
than 100 writers. Some of these snap- 
shots are blurred, but enough of them 
come out sharp and bright to make 
this album a bargain at twice the price. 
Miss Boyle and her husband, Laurence 
Vail, lead the list numerically, but 
after them string such craftsmen as 
James Farrell, Nina Conarain, Bessie 
Breuer, William Saroyan, Hilaire Hiler, 
Arthur Calder-Marshall, and William 
March. 


The Fortunes of Captain Blood. By 
Rafael Sabatini. 240 pages, 71,300 
words. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $2. 
The redoubtable Peter Blood swaggers 
again across the Caribbean in a welter 
of battles, curtseys, and intrigues that 
maintains his creator’s reputation as 


_ top man in the modern Blood-and-thun- 


der school. 


Washington 
he Manhattan 


©, The liners Washington and 
Manhattan are America’s 
largest, fastest and finest 
ships. Their big cabins 
allow you room enough 
for real relaxation . . . for 
the comfort that is so typical of American living 
standards. And this finer way to travel is yours 
for low fares. Cabin Class on the Washington 
and Manhattan for as little as $172. Tourist 
$116. Third $84.50. And on the popular Pres#- 
dent Harding and President Roosevelt Cabin Class 
is $129, Third $82. 


A Sailing Every Wednesday at Noon to 
Cobh, Plymouth, Havre and Hamburg 


Also ‘‘American One Class”’ ships fortnightly to Cobh 
and Liverpool. American Merchant Lines weekly direct 
to London. $100 one way, $185 round trip. 


See your travel agent. 
No. 1 Broadway; 601 Fifth Avenue, New York 


United States Lines 


The NEW 1937 
SILVER DOME 


_ Sets a New Standard of 
Beauty, Smartness and Luxury 


Silver Dome engineering again sets the 
standard of roadability, safety, comfort, and 
convenience. Silver Dome’s brilliantly mod- 
ern streamlined design for 1937 represents a 
new “high” in trailer beauty! And every 
feature of Silver Dome design and construc- 
tion is backed by years of coach-building ex- 
perience and by millions of miles of safe, 
comfortable, trouble-free travel. Compare 
the new Silver Dome point for point with the 
others; compare prices, too. See for yourself 
how much more Silver Dome gives you for 
your dollar. There are four big, roomy, new 
Silver Dome models designed and priced to 
meet every requirement. And you can buy 
Silver Dome under the new low-cost Com- 
mercial Credit Payment Plan. See your dealer, 
or write direct for free illustrated literature. 
Dealers: Send for complete information on 
Silver Dome's attractive franchise plan. 


See the New Silver Domesatthe Automobile Shows 


SILVER DOME, INCORPORATED 
6252 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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POST-DISPATCH: New Edition 
Of Pulitzers Hits the Street 


Newspaper men who get practical 
city-room experience before they take 
over publishers’ jobs generally dislike 
personal publicity. The spectacle of 
professional publicity seekers grabbing 
headlines has nauseated them too often 
to leave them much taste for such pass- 
ing fame. 

With the same scorn for ready-made 
glory, a wise young man last Sept. 3 
launched quietly on a journalistic ca- 
reer. He was Joseph Pulitzer 3rd, heir 
apparent to his family’s richly trapped 
journalistic tradition and likely future 
publisher of The St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. If one feels obliged to pick one 
of the five Hearst sons as the crown 
prince of United States journalism, 
young Pulitzer must certainly be con- 
sidered as the inheritor of a major 
dukedom. 


GRANDFATHER: Beginnings of the 
Pulitzer fortune might be dated to a 
Summer day in 1864 when a Hungarian 
youth blew into Hamburg, Germany. 
The gawky, big-nosed youngster, seek- 
ing adventure on his first extended trip 
away from home, listened to the fas- 
cinating spiel of an army enlistment of- 
ficer. He was telling about the Ameri- 
can Civil War; how anyone who cared 
to enlist in the Northern army could get 
free passage to America. Did anyone 
care to go? Joseph Pulitzer stepped 
forward. 

The war’was a bust so far as;the im- 
migrant was concerned. Assigned to a 
German officer as orderly, he served till 


‘the end of the war without learning 


English. Then a waggish citizen of 
German-speaking Hoboken, N. J., sug- 
gested that he go to St. Louis to learn 
the language of his new country. Trust- 
ingly Pulitzer hoboed his way westward. 


Annoyed at finding St. Louis more 


WIDE WORLD 

. . . Herbert preferred Scottish shoots 

to the clatter of his city rooms .. . 
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EUROPEAN 


Joseph Pulitzer, Hungarian immigrant, 
left four newspapers to three sons .. . 


thoroughly German than Hoboken, he 
picked up odds and ends of work: stok- 
ing on a ferryboat, waiting on table, 
tending mules. Finally he accumulated 
enough money to put in a successful bid 
of $2,500 for the feeble little St. Louis 
Dispatch, which was being auctioned 
off on the courthouse steps. 

With fists, pistols, and bitterly 
phrased, beautifully clear words “J. P.” 
started his battle. He merged his Dis- 
patch with the decrepit Post. He bought 
The New York World from Jay Gould. 
He acquired a yacht, a string of homes, 
and a reputation as the ablest journal- 
ist in America. 

Asa motto to guide his personal for- 
tunes, he selected “Liberty, Equality, 
and Opportunity.” Fraternity had no 
place in the frigidly aloof Pulitzer tem- 
perament. 

When he died aboard his yacht Lib- 
erty in Charleston, S. C., harbor Oct. 
29, 1911, he left four major properties: 
The Post-Dispatch, The World, The 
Evening World, and The Sunday World. 


.. Ral 


Worlds but couldn’t make them pay . . . 


managed the three New York . 
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Together they made about $2,500,000 g 
year. 


Sons: Shares in his vast estate were 
divided among his sons with none of 
the equality that Pulitzer the elder 
preached. Herbert, 15, received 6/10: 
Ralph, 32, 1/10. Son Joe Jr., 26—who 
warred so bitterly with his father on 
one occasion that he walked out in a 
huff and took a job on the rival St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat—drew 2/10. (The 
remaining 1/10 was distributed among 
principal editors and managers.) 

After will-reading ceremonies were 
over, the three inheritors of the great 
newspaper name retired each to his own 
domain. Joe picked St. Louis; Ralph 
took over The World; and Herbert was 
hustled back to St. Mark’s School. 

Enacting the role of a gruff, decisive 
top sergeant, big lumbering Joe, who in- 
herited his father’s Cyrano nose and his 
bad eyes, managed The Post-Dispatch 
to enormous prosperity. A thousand 
miles to the east his two brothers fid- 
dled while their Worlds crumbled. 

Brother Herbert acquired a taste for 
Scottish shooting boxes and English so- 
ciety, a wholehearted distaste for news- 
paper work. Ralph—mild, meek, and 
pleasant—actively managed the proper- 
ties. 

Although the will of the elder Pulitzer 
strictly decreed that the World papers 
should be carried on indefinitely, it in- 
cluded a joker clause: if they ceased 
to make money they might be disposed 
of. Using this clause to break the will, 
the brothers trooped into court; they 
sold the papers to Roy W. Howard, gen- 
eral manager of the Scripps-Howard 
chain, for $5,000,000. The World 
merged with Scripps-Howard’s Tele- 
gram and its two teammates were sum- 
marily killed. This procedure caused 
William Allen White to snap: “Pulit- 
zer’s sons did not inherit his vision. 
For them a dollar was a dollar.” 

The indictment was too inclusive. In 
St. Louis, brother Joe, entertaining no 
thoughts of tossing in the sponge, col- 
lected a brilliant stable of newspaper 
men about him. He installed Clark 


. . » Joseph Jr. added success and a 
son to The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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McAdams as chief editorial writer and 
later supplanted him with an equally 
able, although less* leftish writer, 
Charles G. Ross. In a tiny cubbyhole 
off the city room he put Daniel R. Fitz- 

trick, one of the most brilliant polit- 
ical cartoonists in the country. 

Washington jobs fell to Raymond P. 
Brandt, Marquis W. Childs, and Paul 
y. Anderson, as able a crew of men as 
any paper has for Capitol coverage. He 
studded his city staff with such men as 
John T. Rogers, kidnap solver, and Al- 
vin H. Goldstein, both of whom have 
won Pulitzer prizes for reporting. These 
men helped The Post-Dispatch merit 
the high praise accorded it by Senator 
George W. Norris of Nebraska: “It is 
The Manchester Guardian of America.” 
They also helped build the paper into a 
property worth an estimated $10,000,- 
000. 


Heir: Joseph Pulitzer 3rd apparently 
inherits his father’s reserve. He is still 
too young and untried to show his po- 
tential worth. Like his father he went 
to St. Mark’s School and thence to Har- 
vard. Unlike his father, he managed 
to graduate—with the class of 1936. 
After a European trip with his sisters 
and a brief stay at his family’s Bar 
Harbor Summer home, he started work 
in the Washington bureau of The Post- 
Dispatch. 

Last month he rode the press car on 
President Roosevelt’s Midwest junket. 
Under the tutelage of Marquis Childs, 
he wrote a few color stories, but spent 
most of his time asking questions and 
observing the working of the journal- 
istic world to which he was born. 

After completing another tour with 
the President, young Pulitzer went 
home to St. Louis to vote. Last week 
he entered the Twelfth Boulevard and 
Alivet Street Post-Dispatch building to 
do the bidding of one of the toughest of 
city editors: Ben Reese. 

Before an elevator shot him up to 
the third floor, he waited, like hundreds 
of cubs before him, in the lobby. There, 
bolted to the wall, is a great bronze 
plaque—the platform of The Post-Dis- 
patch as written by his grandfather. 

... It will always fight for progress 
and reform, never tolerate injustice or 
corruption, always fight demagogues of 
all parties, never belong to any party, 
always oppose privileged classes and 
public plunderers, never lack sympathy 
with the poor, always remain devoted 
to the public welfare; never be satisfied 
with merely printing news; always be 
drastically independent; never be afraid 
to attack wrong, whether by predatory 
plutocracy or predatory poverty. 


BOOK FAIR: Popular Exhibits 
Speak Volumes for Big Sales 
In a gallery decorated with potted 


evergreen trees, visitors stared at the 
Slass-covered manuscripts of “Lord 


Jim,” “South Wind,” “Ulysses,” and: 


“The Return of Sherlock Holmes.” Others 
gazed-at the Gutenberg Bible or wan- 
dered through rooms filled with the Fall 
offerings of 73 publishing houses. 


NEWS-WEEK 


The New York Times National Book 
Fair, cosponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Book Publishers, opened in 
Rockefeller Center last week for a run 
through Nov. 19. Following a similar 
project launched by The Sunday Times 
in London, the fair was cannily designed 
to boost sales. Exhibits emphasized 
not only the educational and recreation- 
al qualities of books but also their val- 
ues as home decorations. 

A good share of the 17,000 square 
feet of floor space was devoted to a dis- 
play in which miniature paper-making, 
printing, and binding machines demon- 
strated the various processes of book 
manufacture. Another display indi- 
cated that during the thirteen hours 
daily that the New York public librar- 
ies are open, readers demand books at 
the rate of two a second throughout the 
year. 

Distinguished authors helped stimu- 
late public interest in literature. Last 
week’s speakers included Pearl Buck, 
Christopher Morley, Hervey Allen, Rob- 
ert Nathan, Carl Sandburg, James T. 
Farrell, and Stephen Vincent Benet. 
Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia also 
turned up to announce that a new book 
had been accepted on election day by 
the “publishers.” He added that the 
work, which would be ready in a few 
days, was the new city charter. 


REPORTERS: Two Gifted Cynics 
Reveal How They Got That Way 


“Oh, you newspaper men are so cyni- 
cal!” 

To such debutante words the cub 
reporter responds with a bored expres- 
sion which barely conceals an artless 
enthusiasm. Anxious to be appraised 
as a man of the world, he is at heart a 
reformer. Just wait till he graduates 
from dogfights and fires and gets a 
chance to tear into entrenched greed or 
government graft. Those brilliant fu- 
ture articles—signed, of course—are 
going to change a lot of things. 

Disillusionment comes slowly but in- 
evitably. One painstaking expose dies 
because it would alienate a big adver- 
tiser; another perishes because it might 
precipitate a libel suit. A long suecces- 
sion of jolts finally convinces the young 
journalist that his paper is not in the 
crusading business. As he meets and 
measures many successful men and 
women, his pessimism deepens. In the 
end, his cynicism becomes genuine. 

The traditional transformation of the 
newspaper man is vividly detailed this 
week by two Americans now serving as 
foreign correspondents. In two color- 
ful, exciting books, these two catechists 
of the famous tell why they are hard- 
boiled. I Found No Peace. By Webb 
Miller. 325 pages, 117,000 words. In- 
dex. Simon & Schuster, New York. $8. 
And Fear Came. By John T. Whitaker. 
273 pages, 72,400 words. Macmillan, 
New York. $2.50. 

Webb Miller is European manager 
of the United Press; John T. Whitaker, 
Paris correspondent of The New York 
Herald Tribune. Firsthand experience 
has taught both men to regard most 


A PARKER TRADING GAME 
THIS WINTER’S GAME CRAZE 


See the improved White Box Set—removable 
bank, double supply of fine slip Money and 
gold stamped Grand Hotels —3 to 10 players. 
Price $3.50. Other sets from $2 upwards, in- 
cluding new $10 and $25 editions. NewRules 
include “Short” Monopoly fora quick game. 
MONOPOLY is by the makers of PING-PONG 
(still going strong), CAMELOT (famous board game 
for Men and Boys), MAKE A MILLION (card game, 


delights all Monopoly players) PURVIS’ ""G’*» MEN 
(board game for youngsters), LEXICON, etc. 


SOLD BY LEADING STORES 


LOSS OF HAIR 


The inadvertently discovered Hair 
Restorative Formula 37, is now 
available to the general public for 
home use. Further information will 
be sent upon request. 
DERMAGENIC LABORATORY 
Physicians Building 
San Francisco, California 


BITTERS 
Best for cocktails since 1872 


A Toast to Age! 


Aged bitters yives your drink natural, mellow 
flavor which an ordinary bitters lacks. % Insist 
on “‘ABBOTT’S” --America’s Oldest and Finest. 
The Abbott man pictured above appears on 
every label. Look for him before you buy. He’s 
the sign of the age. 
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diplomats and statesmen as either 
crooked or stupid. In economic and 
disarmament conferences these journal- 
ists see little but chicanery and folly. 
Both believe that Europe is rushing 
straight into war. 

The U.P. man covered a dozen con- 
ferences on the reparations problem. 
“All that I learned ... can be told 
briefly; the statesmen and economic 
experts knew pitifully little about the 
mysterious forces of international eco- 
nomics and finance, and some of them 
held fantastic notions concerning the 
ability of the defeated powers to pay 
for the war damages and concerning 
the Allies’ ability to repay war debts 
to the United States.” 

He recalls an interview with a Wall 
Street banker, partner in one of the 
world’s greatest financial houses, about 
the largest amount the United States 
might loan to the Allies. The banker 
placed the figure at $1,000,000,000. Be- 
fore the war ended, America had hand- 
ed over eleven times that sum. 

In Paris, where Miller incurred the 
hostility of the French Government by 
reporting facts about the Ruhr occupa- 
tion, he encountered a typical bit of of- 
ficial trickery. Count Charles de Cham- 
brun, then head of the Press Depart- 
ment and now French Ambassador to 
Italy, accused the Scripps-Howard or- 
ganization of unfairness and threat- 
ened to deport the correspondent. In- 
vestigation disclosed that the govern- 
ment was getting copies not only of 
cables from France but also of mes- 
sages sent from England to the United 
States. Because this was a violation 
of an international telegraphic agree- 
ment, Miller held the information as a 
club over the Count’s head and was not 
troubled again by French officialdom. 

During a trip to Morocco in 1925 he 
saw Spanish field guns methodically 
shell Riffian women and children who 
had assembled to pray. In India he 
watched British-led troops kick and 
club 320 unresisting followers of Gan- 
dhi because the natives dared to demon- 
strate against the salt tax. In both 
places he had to outwit censors to send 
his news to the world. 

Whitaker, who writes more thought- 
fully than his rival, is completely disil- 
lusioned. His behind-the-scenes glimpses 
include Washington as well as European 
capitals. 

Of former Secretary of State Henry 
L. Stimson he says: “We newspaper 
men called him ‘wrong-horse Henry.’ 
The man who later was to act with 
considerable courage and tact in deal- 
ing with Japan started his career in the 
State Department with a series of blun- 
ders which have rarely been equaled in 
a long succession of amateur foreign 
ministers. Almost unerringly Stimson 
guessed wrong in a series of Latin- 
American revolutions and destroyed not 
only our prestige, but the remnants of 
the Monroe Doctrine.” 

At Geneva, Whitaker found a Secre- 
tariat (permanent staff) composed al- 
most entirely of intriguing propagan- 
dists, and diplomats of the same stripe. 
He tells an illuminating story about 
the efforts of Tecla Hawariate, Ethio- 
pian delegate, to invoke Article XV of 
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NEWSPHOTOS 


Sun-helmeted scribes: Miller saw Riff 
women, praying, shelled by Spaniards 


the League Covenant, before the Italo- 
Ethiopian war began. Invocation of this 
article would have forced Geneva to 
send a neutral commission to investi- 
gate the Wal-Wal incident used by 
Mussolini as an excuse to begin hos- 
tilities. 

Hawariate conferred with Joseph 
Avenol, Secretary-General of the 
League, and with Sir John Simon, then 
British Foreign Minister. Returning de- 
jected, he told Whitaker that Avenol 
and Simon would not allow Ethiopia to 
invoke Article XV. 

“*My God,’ I said, ‘they can’t keep 
you from invoking it! It operates auto- 
matically upon the appeal of a single 
State. -Put your formal appeal in a 
registered letter addressed to the 
League of Nations.’ Something very 
like a tear rolled down the jet-black 
face. “They threw it in the waste- 
basket,’ he said.” 


HERALD TRIBUNE PHOTO 


Whitaker covered the Battle of Geneva 
as white diplomats duped the Ethiopians 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


STAGE: Tobacco Road’s F irst 
Jeeter Lester has a Field Day 


Lo! ’tis a gala night 

Within the lonesome latter years. 
An angel throng, bewinged, bedight 
In veils, and drowned in tears, 

Sit in a theater to see 

A play of hopes and fears... 


That motley drama—oh, be sure 

It shali not be forgot! 

With its Phantom chased for evermore 
By a crowd that seize it not, 
Through a circle that ever returneth in 
To the self-same spot; 

And much of Madness, and more of Sin, 
And Horror the soul of the plot... 


. the play is the tragedy, “Man,” 
And its hero, the Conqueror Worm. 


In this poem, “The Conqueror Worm,” 
Edgar Allan Poe sets down the philoso- 
phy of his own tortured life. He moved 
through his time strangely and miser- 
ably misunderstood. Since then biog- 
raphers, psychiatrists, and dramatists 
have tried to analyze his spirit. But 
Poe, the man, remains a miscellany of 
contradictions. The latest attempt at 
explanation is Sophie Treadwell’s 
drama, Plumes in the Dust, presented 
by Arthur Hopkins at the 46th Street 
Theatre, New York. 

Miss Treadwell’s episodic story needs 
dramatization and Henry Hull’s declam- 
atory Poe lacks depth and variety. The 
poet’s life was a drama—his character, 
a dark wilderness of strange emotions. 
Hull’s characterization does not give 
the poet’s enthusiasm for life, only his 
frustration. 

“The critics complain that I neither 
look, act, or talk like a poet,” says 
Hull. “The gentlemen do not realize 
that almost 50 per cent of my lines are 
Poe’s words—taken from his letters 
and writings. Miss Treadwell spent 
eight years in research. I spent eight 
months studying the character. 

“I read every available book on Poe 
and studied all the pictures in the New 
York library. I visited my son at the 
University of Virginia. I spent days 
in the Poe shrine—his old room on the 
West Range, filled with his manuscripts 
and pictures. I wanted my Poe to be an 
exact replica of the man, both physical- 
ly and psychically. The costumes fol- 
low the photographs, and for exact de- 
tail we went to Poe’s old tailors’ bills. 

“I chose the part for my return to 
Broadway after a two-year absence— 
the longest time I have been away in 
twenty years—for two reasons: I am a 
Poe enthusiast; I hate being typed. I 
wanted a role as far away from Jeeter 
Lester of ‘Tobacco Road’ as possible. 
Jeeter represented laziness and igno- 
rance. Poe energetically fought igno- 
rance, arrogance, and hostility. A char- 
acterization of him is an actor’s field 
day.” 
Poe, who was the first great Ameri- 
can critic, made no concessions to me- 
diocrity. Could he have attended the 
opening of the three-act biographical 
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Magazines and Number of Pages 
used by Automotive Advertisers 
January to September, 1936+ 


1. Saturday Evening Post. ..772.51 
3. Colliier’s. 
4. New Yorker..............155.47 
5. NEWS-WEEK. 

6. Literary Digest 

7. Fortumes 
9. American Weekly........ 81.01 
10. Liberty. 29.45 
ll. Business Week........... 76.79 
12. Pepular Mechanics....... 73.31 
13. American Magazine...... 56.76 
14. National Geographic. .... 53.76 
15. Nation’s Business........ 51.15 
16. Popular Science 

17. Harper’s Bazaar......... 47.00 
1B. 
20. Town and Country....... 44.77 
2h. ec cc 
22. Be & Gu. cc 455 
23. American Legion........ 35.26 
24. Good Housekeepinz...... 33.78 
25. 29.25 
27. Cosmopolitan........... 26.94 


tFigures from Publishers’ Information Bureau 


NEWS-WEEK 


ILL-CLIMBING RECORD 


The twenty-eight magazines listed at the left are the only 
magazines which carried twenty-five or more pages of 
automotive product advertising in the first nine months 
of this year. Of these publications, only eleven carried 
more than 75 pages, only seven more than 100 pages. 


NEWS-WEEK is fifth in this preferred list, with 140 
pages of automotive advertising. Such an accomplishment, 
we feel, sets something of a record ... for NEWS-WEEK 
is still less than four years old. It has climbed, in those 
short years, from publishing experiment to publishing suc- 
cess. The reason for that success is a steadily-increasing 
audience of intelligent, well-to-do men and women who 
prefer NEWS-WEEK’S complete, fact-and-picture method 
of presenting the news of the world. For automobiles, 
and everything that goes with automobiles, there are 
many markets, but none better than NEWS-WEEK’S. 


NEWS-WEEK 
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drama, he probably would have joined 
the other New York critics at Dinty 
Moore’s bar, next door to the theatre 
—after the second act. 


SCREEN: Goldwyn Production 
Dramatizes Ferber Best Seller 


Producer Samuel Goldwyn has usual- 
ly known what he wanted. So has 
Director Howard Hawks. When it 
turned out that each had an entirely 
different idea about Come and Get It 
Goldwyn assigned his ace director, Wil- 
liam Wyler, to carry on. 

Both directors modestly disclaimed 
credit for the completed film; Hawks 
because he hadn’t finished it, Wyler be- 
cause he hadn’t supervised enough of 
it. Yet when the picture was re- 
leased last week, the two names ap- 
peared on the credit sheet. The pro- 
duction should earn more than enough 
praise for the two-way split. 

Originally budgeted at $1,000,000, the 
screen version of Edna Ferber’s best 
seller soaked up an extra $125,000 dur- 
ing Wyler’s leisurely completion of the 
job. Coming on the heels of Goldwyn’s 
exceptionally successful “Dodsworth” 
(also directed by Wyler), the picture 
proves that—currently at least—the 
producer -has something of the Midas 
touch as well as the showman’s. 


Readers of the novel will find that 
the screen story, by Jules Furthman 
and Jane Murfin, differs in one im- 
portant respect, an alteration made 
with Miss Ferber’s full approval. The 
author admitted that in killing off 
Barney Glasgow she had sacrificed the 
book’s most vital character. Barney’s 
celluloid reprieve is doubly successful 
because of Edward Arnold’s fine inter- 
pretation of the part. 

The rest of the casting is consistent- 
ly good. Frances Farmer excels in the 


VANDAMM 


Henry Hull turns melancholy poet 


dual role of a cynical cabaret singer 
and her daughter, an unsophisticated 
country girl. Paramount lent her to 
Goldwyn as a minor player; she returns 
to her own studio a fledgling star. 

Other names to be noted: Walter 
Brennan, Mady Christians, Mary Nash, 
Joel McCrea, and Frank Shields—the 
Davis Cup tennis player whom Charlie 
Chaplin branded as the screen’s best- 
looking actor since Wallace Reid and 
who is here permitted a brief warm-up 
in his new profession. 

The narrative falls naturally into two 
acts. The first—with Barney, super- 
visor of a lumber camp, falling in love 
with Lotta Morgan (Miss Farmer) and 
spectacularly wrecking a tough cabaret 
with the young lady’s inspired assist- 


ance—is swifter in pace, more exciting 
pictorially. The second—which finds 
Barney 25 years older and this time 
falling in love with Lotta’s daughter— 
is none the less dramatic. 

Still, the burden of the film rests 
squarely on Edward Arnold’s hefty 
shoulders. The second phase of his 
characterization is no easy assignment, 
but he manages the feat of making an 
unlikely infatuation both credible and 
deeply moving. The film is well worth 
seeing. 


FARCE: Irene Dunne Takes a Vacation 
From Drama to Revel as a Comedienne 


“Make a comedy for your soul’s 
sake.” This advice comes from Irene 
Dunne who has just made her first— 
Theodora Goes Wild (Columbia)—and 
has enjoyed the experience. 

Miss Dunne had a lot of expert help. 
The assisting cast, led by Melvyn Doug- 
las, entered into the spirit of this ad- 
venture, and Richard Boleslawski, whose 
screen work is even less associated with 
farce than his star’s, directed with a 
light hand. 

Sidney Buchman’s story refurbishes 
some old gags, but injects twice as 
many new ones into’a plot that has no 
vain hope of making sense. Theodora 
(Irene Dunne) sublimates a prim New 
England existence by writing a sexy 
best seller under a pseudonym. When 
Melvyn Douglas, as an illustrator she 
had repulsed in New York, shows up in 
Lynnfield with the avowed intention of 
weaning Theodora from her placid exist- 
ence, the story gets off to a comedy 
start. It gathers momentum as he suc- 
ceeds a little too well for his own com- 
fort. The tables are turned; comedy 
ripens into farce; and the audience can 
understand why Miss Dunne had such a 
good time. 


OTHER OPENINGS 


Stace: Forbidden Melody: Returning 
to the Balkan scene, Otto Harbach and 
Sigmund Romberg have fashioned this 
ponderous operetta from the_ coup 
which gave Carol the Rumanian throne 
in 1930. Harbach, an old hand at libret- 
tos, has brought out some of his oldest 
handiwork and it all but engulfs Rom~ 
berg’s pleasing score. Carl Brisson, 
Danish matinee idol .making his New 
York debut, plays the leading role with 
more charm than distinction. 

Screen: Polo Joe (Warner Broth- 
ers): Liberally peppered with slapstick, 
a familiar dish is heated over for the 
Joe E. Brown customers. The wide- 
grinning comedian is assisted by Carol. 
Hughes and “Skeets” Gallagher, but 
collaboration with the polo ponies and 
a demonstrative donkey produces most 
of his horselaughs. 

Wedding Present (Paramount): Two 
star reporters (Joan Bennett and Cary 
Grant), a novelist, an archduke, and an 
innovation in gangsters dash about 
Chicago and New York in a farce that 
sweats over its laughs and comes, 
through just often enough to warrant 
the effort. 
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RUE, there are many worthy 
whiskies today—but there’s 
only one Paul Jones! 

Today, did we say? That has 
been true for over 70 years! 

Our family, from the beginning, 
has steadfastly refused to depart 
from the slow, old-fashioned 
American method of distilling this 
noble whiskey—confident that 
men who know whiskey will always 
cherish the forthright qualities for 
which Paul Jones has been famed 
for more than three generations. 

Paul Jones is all whiskey —every 
drop. And we believe its richer, 
full-flavored mellowness will tell 
you that you’ve found one of 
America’s truly great whiskies. 


x * 


A GENTLEMAN'S WHISKEY 
SINCE 1865 


x 


Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville 
& Baltimore, makers of Four Roses 
(94 proof), Old Oscar Pepper (90 
proof), Mattingly & Moore (90 proof) 
—all blends of straight whiskies. 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES A 
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THE MAIN EVENT—The time-hon- 
a ored turkey of our forefathers—done 


...and then the 
peaceful feeling 


OFF TO A GOOD 


that comes from hot to a crisp and golden brown—and 

spiced tomato flanked by a mountain of ruby cran- 
And then berry jelly. By all means enjoy a 
and smoking # —for digestion’s i second helping. But before you do 

Camels! sake — smoke a —smoke another Camel. Camels ae 


Camel right after 


ease tension. Speed up the flow of 
the soup. 


digestive fluids. Increase alkalinity. 
Help digestion run smoothly. 


SO TO A HAPPY END- 
ING—over coffee and 
your after-dinner 
Camels. Enjoy Camels 
—every mealtime— jo 
between courses and 
after eating—andyou 
can lean back feeling 
on top of the world. 


& DOUBLE PAUSE — First — for 
— the crisp refreshment of a 
Se Waldorf Salad — then — for 
the sheer pleasure of Camel’s 
4 costlier tobaccos. This double 
pause clears the palate — 

and sets the stage for dessert. 


WHAT WILL YOU HAVE? Reading 
in a circle, there’s Pumpkin Pie 
-.«Mince Pie @ /a mode... layer cake 
with inch-deep icing...a piping- 
hot Plum Pudding...and Camels 
to add the final touch of comfort 
and good cheer. For when digestion 
proceeds smoothly, you experi- 
ence a sense of ease and well-being. 
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IGHT down the line— from explorers 


FOOD EDITOR, Miss Dorothy living on “iron rations” to the mil- 
Malone. “It’s smart to have 


Camels on the table. My ex- lions of men and women who ll heartily 
< perience is that smoking enjoy a big Thanksgiving dinner — it is 
Camels with my meals and agreed that Camels set you right! You 


enjoy food more and have a feeling of 
greater ease after eating when you smoke 
Camels between courses and after meals. 


of digestive well-being.” 


ve afterwards builds upa sense 


Enjoy Camels —all through the day. 
Steady smokers say that Camels never tire 
the taste or get on the nerves. And when 


“THE BEST MEAL would be a 
disappointment if I couldn't 
enjoy Camels,” says William 
H. Ferguson, salesman, “I 
smokeCamels as anaid to di- 
gestion. There’s nothing like 
Camels to set you right.” 


you’re tired, get a “lift” with a Camel. CIGARETTES 4 


CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, MORE COSTLIER 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS...TURKISH AND DOMESTIC 
...THAN ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND TOBACCOS 


FOR DIGESTIONS SAKE—SMOKE CAMELS 


